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Wetet tees ees Cet MEE EEE EEE CMCC, 
‘ 
Bs 7 ® 
Sy 4 
J a 
;  POMKMECTBEHCKOE MOCJIAHHE : 
4 NATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOrO H BCEA PYCH 3 
Amn RR RARER AD AR ANEKCH®  332800030203222200a0308 


MNPEOCBALJEHHbIM APXHIACTbIPAM, TIACTbIPAM HW BEPHbIM 
YAJAM PYCCKOM TIPABOCJIABHOM LIEPKBU 


“C wamn Bor, pasymedte. asbiubi, w noKkapaiteca: 
ako c wamu Bor” (Ucann 8, 8-9) 


7 ApeBHbI mpopok Mcans, NpoBHAA HW CO3eplaA B OTaIeHHOM 

OvayuleM cyib6bi BoxUNH O MHPe, H HMCHHO POxeHHe OT IIpe- 
cpaiToH Jlesbt Cbina Bowun, CnacutTe.A MHpa, NPH3bIBal HapOAbl K 
NIpHATHH 93TOrO AMBHOTO OaAaroBoweHHA BoxwUA K AWM. 

Tak H HbiHe BOCcreBaeT CBATan LlepkoBb H MpOpouecKHMH CI0- 
BaMH [Ipoc.laBAneT BCeMorylecTBO boxe WH ABJeHHe CHAbI Ero, 160 
rae bor sBaseT CBow CHuJy, TaM Bce Mperpadbl Hcue3saIoT; roe 6.2a- 
roBpovieHHe boxue, Tam BCe NpHBOAMTCA KO Oaary. 

B HacTOAWHH Je@Hb MbI Mpa3qHyeM HCNOTHeEHHeE paOCTHbIxX 
YanHHH H Halex 4etOBeYecTBa, KOTOPOe B MpOMOMKeHHeE THICAYe- 
JeTHH IIPHYrOTOBAAeMO ObIIO Yepe3s OTKPOBeHHA, NpooOpa3s0BaHHA 
H lpopouectBa K ABJCHHWO B MHp CracuTe.A HW K CalyxKeHHIO Ero cna- 
ceHHtO YerOBeKOB (Jean. 3, 24). 


Ho He OJHH TOJbKO Hapod boxuni, IIpomMpicaiom oco6eHHO MpH- 
VrOTOB.IAeMbIN K MNPHHATHIO CnacuHTeiA, OX#XHLal ABIeCHHA B MHP 
Xpucta TocnoaHA; a HW BCe HapOdbl, H B TOM UHCe HapoOdbl A3HI- 
uecKHe, pa3seIHH BMecTe C HYACAMH 93TO YTeCLUHTeAbHOe U4aAHHe. 
Mbl BHAHM, 4YTO BCKOpe NO poxAeHHH CnacHTeiA MHP A3bINeCKHH 
yepes HaHOoOmee MpOCBeLLeCHHbIX CBOHX CbIHOB, MYApellOB BOCTOU- 
HbIX, IpHHOCHT EmMy mokaOHeHHe: “ce BOJCBH OT BOCTOK NpHHOWAa 
B HepycaiuM, raaroaause: rae ectb poxmelica Llapp Myzelicxui? 
BuuexoM 60 3Be32y Oro Ha BOCTOLe H MPHHAOXOM MOKAOHHTHCA 
Emy” (M@. 2, 1-2). 

IlosHaHHe, HMH TpHOOpeTeHHoe, OHH OOPalilawT BO calaBy bo- 
%#KHIO H, HECMOTPA Ha OTMaJCHHOCTb CTpaHbI HX OT Myzen, npeaznpu- 
HHMalWT TH2KeTOe MyTewecTBHe C TeM, YTOObI NOKJOHHTbCA 3ITOMY 
BO3BeLLCHHOMY HM 3Be32010 BoromMaazeny. 

SBUBUIaACA Ha HeOe 3Be32a, BOSBECTHBLUAA BOJXBaM O PpOX- 
nenun Llapa Nygzelickoro, npuBeta Hx B Mepycaitum, rae OHH y3HaJH 
O MpopoyectBe, VKa3bIBaBLI€M Ha MeCTO pox eHHA MeccuH, a 3aTeM 
H B Budaeem, rae OHA yKa3aia HM H CaMYIO XpaMHHY, B KOTOpPOH 
OblL.10 HOBOpOxKAeHHOe OTpoua. “Bugzesuie *e 3Be32Y, BO3PalOBa- 
acd pawocTuw Berner 3e10” (Md. 2,10). 
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VM waaa Hac, Kak 3TO ObIIO AAA BOAXBOB, He 3aKpPbITa KHHTa 
IIPHPOAbI, B KOTOPOM MbIl MOXKEM 4HTATb O BeEMYHH H Cape Boxnel 
Ho nyTax [Ipompicaa BoxuA; 118 HHX 3Be32a WH Mpopoweckoe COBO 
CVXKHAH CBETHAbHHKOM, YKa3YIOULMM MyTb K HCTHHHOMY OoroBeze- 
HHIO; a JIA Hac, C ABAeCHHEM B MHP CnacuTeas, B Ero yueHHn, eax 
HM uymdecax, BOccHAI cBeT BeaAHH (Md. 4,16), KoTOpbIh mpocBe- 
ulaeT BCAKOTO H3 Hac Ha MyTH K HeOy. MX pyKOBOAHAa 3Be32a, NO 
yKa3aHHl0 KOeli OHH ZOcTHrAM Budaeema; a Ham LlepKoBb yka3yeT 
nyTb K HeGecHomMy OreuecTBy. 


Vim, WacTbip#M HM BOJXBaM, Y3peBLUHM O4aMH cBOMMH boro- 
M.1aleHla H NepBbIM BO3ZaBUIHM Emy OorovenHoe MOK/OHeHHe, a- 
HO 6bI10 BoroM OTKpbITb H NOCTHrHYTb 3TY BeTHW Oaro4ve- 
cTHA TahHHy, 4TO Bor aABUHCA BO NAOTH, allepKBu XpucTo- 
BOH, B AHue CBATHIX ANOCTOOB, 3anOBeqaHO ObI0 BO3BECTHTb MH- 
py G6aaropectue O cnaceHHH AWAeH MH O AapoBaHHH HM Oar Llap- 
cTBa HeOecHOoro. 


Tak yroguHo 6bi10 Bory Otuy u Tocnogzy Cnacuteatw, 4To6pl 
Csatas LlepKoBb H3 MaJOrO 3epHa BO3POCJa B BeIHKOe ApeBo H pac- 
lpOCcTpaHHTacb MO BCeEMY MHPy, HeECMOTPHA Ha BCe MpenaATCTBHA, Ka- 
KHe BO3JBHra/IHCb Ha ee NYTH, HOO, MO-BHAHMOMY, BCe BOOPyKa.10Cb 
MNPOTHB anOcTOJOB Ha MONMPHUle HX C1yKeHHA. 

Ho To, 0 4eM YM 4YeOBe4eCKHH H MOMBICIHTb He MOF, COBep- 
WWH0Cb CH1010 Bowne, KH HHYTO HE MOF.IO BOCNpensATCTBOBaTb MIpo- 
aBeHHIO BoxHero O62aroBoeHHaA. 


Anoctou “uewetme nponopeRawa sewsy, 
Tocnoaxy mocneuiecTByIOLly H COBO yTBepxKAaOUly NMOCAeVOULMMH 
3HaMeHbMH” (Mpk. 16, 20). 


HM Mbl, ciycTa MHOrO BeKOB Mocae PoxzecTBa XpHcToBa, npa3z- 
HyeM sBJeHHe Tocnoqa B MHp H, TaK Ke, KaK MaCTbIPH H BOJIXBBI, 
BO3BelaeM MHPy pasocTb O OaaroBomeHHH BoxwkHeM 4eOBeKaM H O 
MHpe, MpHHeECeHHOM Ha 3eM.1K0 CnacuTeemM MHpa. 

IlpuBetcTByl0 Bac, BOSTHWOJeHHbIeC COMACTLIPH H BepHble uaa 
HaueH IIpapocaapHoi Llepksu, c 3THM pagocTHbiM [Ipa3qHHKOM, 
XPHCTHaHCKHM []pa3QqHHKOM MHPa H B3aHMHOH 2106BH, H MPH3bIBalo 
BCex OCOGeHHO YCHMTb Hallid MOJHTBbI K Bory 0 MuHpe BO BCeM MHpe, 
HuOO MHp ecTb OAarocioBeHHe BoxuHe, H BpeMA MHpa — OaarogaTHOe 
BpeMA JIA BCeEX XKHBYUIHX Ha Halle 3eMie, PpakyeMOe MHJOCTbIO 
Boxer; 160 TOAbKO MPH YCAOBHH NOJHOrO MHpa BO3MOXxKHO mpe- 
ycneavHHe HapOOB B MOJe3HbIX H CO3HaTeIbHbIX TpyaxX BO CaaBy 
Bown H Ha Oaro Bcero YeroBeyecTBa. Jia 6aarocnoBput Tocnosb 
9TH TPYAbl HaliH H BCHKO X*KH3Hb Hallly B HaCTYMHBUIEM HOBOM roy 
MH0cTH bowen. 


M ga OyzeT ClaBa B BbILIHHX Bory HW Ha 3€MAH MHP, B 4en0Be- 
uex OnaroponenHe Bowne. AMHHb. 


| + AJIEKCHM, 
Poatjectno Xpuctoso Tlatpwapx Mockosckuii 4 Bces Pycu 
1960 rowa. 
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POMKIECTBEHCKOE NOCJIAHHE 


Mutponoauta Aseytckoro nu Cesepo-AmepuHkanckoro bopuca, 
3K3apxa Mockosckok Matpvapxun B CesepHo 
H KOxKHOH Amepuke, 


APXHMACTbIPAM, TIACTbIPAM HW BEPYIOLUEMY HAPOJLY 
IK3APXATA CEBEPHOW HU KKHOM AMEPHKH. 


“Beankan Onarovectua tana: Bor 
aBuaca BO nnoTH” (1 Tum. 3. 16). 


CL, puBeTcTByW0 Bac, 20cTOUuTHMbIe OTubl H LOporHe OpaTHe H CeCcTPHI, 
== yada BO3.106.1eHHbIe H BepHbie HauieH CaaToH LlepKBu, c BeuJH- 
KHM H BCepasOcTHbIM T]pa3qHHkKOM “siBaeHHs Bora Bo MOTH” H eAH- 
HOMBICIe¢HHO C BaMH NOK IOHAWCb “BeAHKOH OaarouectuA Taline”, 
Korda “Ca0BO cTal1O NaOTbIO H OOUTAIO C HaMH... H Mbl BHeIK 
CoraBy Ero” (Hoan. 1, 14). 

3ro sBaleHHe CaaBbl BoxNeH B TahHe BOroBOM.1OULeHHA eCTb 
OAHOBPeCMeHHO H OTKPOBeHHe B MHpe boxuelt 1WOBH K HaM, KaK 
ropoput cpxtonw Anocto.a 1106BH HVoanx Borocos: “Jlo60Bb boxua 
K HaM OTKPbI.1acb B TOM, 4TO Bor nocaaa B MHp ExnHopogaHoro CpiHa 
CBoero, YTOObI MbI NO.TV4UHAH %KH3Hb Upes Hero” (I Hoan. 4, 9). 

TakuM oOOpa30M “BerHKad OwarouecTHA Talina”, MpHwecTBHe 
Bo 110TH Tocnoaa Haulero Mucyca Xpucta Oblia He TOMbKO SABIe- 
HHeM HaM CylaBbl boxueH WH OTKPOBeHHeM JI16BH boxHeH K HaM, HO 
BMecTe C TeM BOUeTOBeYeHHe bora Ca0Ba ABH.IOCb H HadaOM HO- 
BOH *KH3HH JIA BCero 4YerTOBeYecTBa. “JIpeBHee NpoUl.1o, Tenepb BCce 
HoBoe” (2 Kop. 5,17) TopxecTBeHHO H AIMKYIOULE BO3BeLLaIH CBA- 
Thle amocToO.bl 9TyY “OwarvioO BeCTb” BCEMY MHPpvy. 

“BaaroyroaHo Emy 6b1.10”, CBHAeTe.AbCTBOBaIH H HCNOBeELOBaIH 
lepBble XPHCTHAHe B eBXaPHCTHY€CKOM KaHOHe OAHOH H3 ApeBHel- 
WwHX JHTVprHi cB. an. Mapka “oOuTaTb cpeaH Hac B TIOTCKOM ecTe- 
CTBe, BOCIIPHHATOM OT JleBbI, H Kak BoxkectBeHHbI Apxutektop o6- 
pa30Ba.1 OH HOBYHO TBapb, 3e€M.1K0 TBOPA HeGecaMH”. 

OTY NaMeHHVWO Bepy APeBHHX XPHCTHAH B HOBYHO XKH3Hb, IIPH- 
HeCeHHVIO Ha 3eM110 [ocno20M HallHM Mucycom XpucToM H 3aK.110- 
4YaBLUIVIOCH B TOM, YTOObI MHP “jTexKauLHH BO 3e” (I Hoan. 5,19) u3 
“1010.1H mlaa4a” (Ic. 83, 7) mpetBopuT B HeOO, O“eHb XOPOUO, KpaT- 
KO H ACHO BbIPa3H.I BEIHKHH Gopel 3a HcTHHHYW Bepy cs. Adbanacnit 
BeavKHH B CBOHX 3HaMeHHTHIX C10Bax: “Bor aa08 Toro cmueaaaca Ue- 
IOBEKOM, 4UTOGHI MBI OOOXKHINCH”. 

Jipyroh Beankuh Oreu J[pesueii Llepxau, onnH H3 ray6ouali- 
IUMX MbICIMTeeH []paBocaaBHoro Bocroka, cB. T!puropui Hucckuii B 
cBoem “BeaHKOM kKaTexH3Hce” yun 06 9TomM Tak: “Bor coeaHHHacs 
C HaMH eCTeCTBOM, 4TOODI Halle ecTecTBO, 4pes coemHHeHHe c Bo- 
rOM, CTa.10 GO#XECTBEHHbIM”. 

B JIutyprun ce. Anoctoaa MWakoBa xpHcTHaHe MepBbIX BeKOB 
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Tak 61arogapuau Tocnoga: “Tat coequHHa, o Tocnoau, Taoe boxke- 
CTBO C HalllHM 4e.10Be4eCTBOM H Hallie 4YeroBeyecTBO c TBouM bo- 
*KeECTBOM, TBOKW 2KH3Hb C HallieH CMe€PTHOCTbWO H Hallly CMe€PTHOCTb C 
Tpoeli *H3HbHO. TbI BOCIPHHAA TO, YTO GbIMO Hallie H Mal HaM TO, 
yTO ObILIO TBOe 24d X%KH3HH HW CnaceHHA AVI HalllHXx. Te6e C.1laBa BO 
BeKH”. 

3Ta HOBaA *KH3Hb B CAHHCHHH C BOTLIOTHBUIMMCA “Hac padi HW 
Hallero paqH cnaceHHa” TocnoxomM, B 4YaAHHH rpxAayulero “o6oxe- 
HHA” HeH3Me€PHMO BOSBbILIaeT JOCTOHHCTBO KaxKJOrO 4e1OBeKa H 
KaxKOrO Hapoda Mped .AHWOM boAKHHM HM B OTHOWICHHH Apyr K Apyry; 
HOO H3 Haulero e2HHeHHA C TocnOdOM BbiTeKaeT H Hallie e€HHeHHe 
aupyr c Apyrom: “Tak MbIl MHOrHe COCTaB.IAeM OHO Teo BO XpH- 
cTe€, a NOPO3Hb OHH Aas Apyroro MbI wieHbI” (Pum. 12,5), y4aHT Hac 
BeIHKHH amocTo. HaposoB cB. IlaBea. STO BeIHKOe MOCTOHHCTBO 
KaxKAOrO OTACbHOrO 4e1OBeKa H BCAKOFO HapOda Ha 3eMJe, KTO-ObI 
OH HH ObLI, ABAAECTCH OLHOBPeMeCHHO H HX OO*KECTBCHHbIM MpaBOM Ha 
PaBeHCTBO Mex Ay COOOH, Ha HX PaBHOLW|GHHOCTb B XXH3HH H HCTOPHH, 
Ha cBOOOAY OT AKWOHX (OPM yrHeTeHHA H FocnosCTBa CO CTOPOHDbI 
APYrHx. 

“TloTomy 4TO BbI”, rOBOPHT amocToud, “He IIpHHAH AyXxa pa6- 
CTBa, UTOObI ONATb *KHTb B CTpaxe, HO MpHHAAIH JlyXa yCbIHOB.1eHHA, 
KotTopbim B3biBaeT: ABBa Orue. Cel cambi Jlyx cBHaeTebCcTByeT 
AVXV HaleMy, 4YTO MbI — AeTH Bowxun” (Pum. 8, 15-16). 

HMcxoas H3 NocaweaCTBHH 210A BCeX AOAeH BeAHKOH Talinb! Boro- 
BOILIOWLCHHA, APeCBHHe XPHCTHaHe B JeATebHOK .1K0OBH KO BCAHKOMY 
APyroMy 4eloBeKy — O.IH#KHEMY CBOCMY BHJe.1H HCMOJIHeHHe He3a- 
IIMCaHHbIX C.10B Tocnouza: “Tht BHAHWb Opata TBoero, TbhI BHAHUIb 
bora TsBoero” H TBepAO BePH.IH, YTO 3TO AeHCTBHTe.AbHO C.10Ba Ca- 
moro Tocnoma Mucyca. 


Tak packpbipaetca LlepKoBbio 214 BCeX Hac “Be-HKan Onaro- 
uecTHA TalHa”™ lipHuectBHe bora BO M.10TH. STO He TOAbKO sBuJe- 
HHe CulaBbl Ero 4 oTKpoBenHe Muuocepaua Ero, HO WH *KH3Hb, NpH- 
HeceHHad MM Ha 3eM.1K. STO He TOAbKO HAM JaHHOe, HO H HaM BCeM 
3aqaHHoe. Kaxk dbl H3 HaC MOPO3Hb HW BCe XpHCTHaHe coo6ula O6s- 
3bIBaloTcH BoxecTBeHHbIM Boueroseyennem Tocnoga nawero Uucyca 
XpucTa BC€MH JOCTYNHbIMH HM CHaMH H cpeaCcTBaMH cnoco6cTBO- 
BaTb H TIOMOraTb YTBEPKACHHW Ha 3eM1e cpeaH BCeX 1HWTeH HW Ha- 
POAOB BbICOKOrO JOCTOHHCTBa Joe, Kak “sete Boxkuux, mexay 
co6oH OpaTbeB” H BC€EMH Me€paMH HCKOPeHATb B HX B3aHMOOTHOUIe- 
HHAX BPaxkKAy, HACHIHe, yrHeTeHHe H paOcTBO, KaK HeZOCTOHHHIe H 
NpOTHBOpedalllMe BbICOKOMY 3BaHHHO 4elOBeKa. OHOBpeMeHHO O6y- 
AeM MOAHTb BonoTHBuleroca Bora, Kak HacTaBaAseT Hac CB. MVoann 
3atatoycT, “o6 yrauieHHH BOliH, O NpeKpauleHHH cMsTeHHii, o MHpe, 
O OAarocaoBeHHH Toda, O CKOPOM H36aP1eHHH OT BCeX 30, YacT- 
HbIX H OOLULCCTBEHHbIX”. 

K 3TOMY IIPH3bIBaeT Hac B Celi BeEAHKHH HW CNacHTeabHbiii [Mpasz- 
HHK PoxaectBa Xpuctrosa Cs. Llepkosb, oOpauiaicb K HaM BMeCTe C 
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an. [lapaom: “YMoast0 Bac NOCTYNaTb AOCTOHHO 3BaHHA, B KOTOpPOe 
BbI mpH3BaHbI” (Ed. 4, 1). 

Toabko Torga “CXHHbIMH YCTbI H @CAHHbIM CepAueM” B “4HCTOM 
CBHAeTebCTBe COBeCTH HalleH” OyAeM OCTOHHbI “Cc BeHKOH pazo- 
cTHWO” BOcneTb BMecTte co CBATOH Matepbio Haueh LlepKoBbiw Ha- 
BcTpeyy Poxawemyca Xpucta: 


Xpuctoc Poxsaetca — caaBuTe! 
Xpuctoc c He6ec — cpawnTe! 
XpucToc Ha 3€M1H — BO3HOCHTeCA! 
+ BOPHC, 
Mutponoant Aneytcxni wu Cesepo-Amepnkancunii, 
Natpwapwuk Jxzapx Bb CesepHod wn Wmnok Amepnue. 
ero ot Bonaomenna bora Caopa 1960. 


s 


MRARMMARMADMBAM MMM BPM RRAWeRMMMBRMRIBe MIR 


PENSE SE CES EE SESE SELES ASEM LSE SSeS ELSES Ce CLES SSE 


B AHH BOCNOMHHaHHH pagocTHoro H OraronaTHOrO 
aaa Hac co6biITHA, BONAOWeHHA CpriIHa Bona, 
NpHBeTCTBYW NacTbipeH HW BCeX BePHbIX 4all 
Pycckoh npasocaasHoh Llepksu Hu 


Npu3sbiBalo K ycepaHOH mMOAHTBe O TOM, 4TO6D! Orel 
He6ecupiit co6pan scex so Ennnoe Teno Canto, Co- 
6opHol uw AnocroapcKkoh LlepKeu. 


+ AROCHMERA, 
Enuckon Hpto-Mopkckunii, Samectuteab IK3apxa 


Henin ee ee ee ee eee eee Re ee EE EEE EE EEE EE 
AHR 


DED Di Bi Be Di Bi Di Bi BLD Di Di Di Di Di DU Di DUD Di Di DD Di Di Di DD Di WDD DDB BD 2 BRM MM MWD Bk Wd" 


YKA3 
CBATEAWEFO MATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOrO H BCE PYCH 


MpeocsawmenHomy Enuckony Hp MopkcKkomy Jlocndew, 
Samectutenw [atpHapwero IK3sapxa B CesepHoi 
H WOxuHOH AmepHke. 


IlocraHoBieHHem CaateHwero Ilatpwapxa nu CBauleHHoro CH- 
HOa 3a Ne 23 ot 7 oxTa6pax 1960 roza — 


OMPEJEJIEHO: 1. Ocso6oazuTb Apxuennckona Caxn-®panuncckoro 
4 Kaaucbopauiickoro JIMOHHNCHSA or ynpasazenna erapxueli, c 
VBOJIbHEHHeM Ha MOKOM NO COCTOAHHWO 320POBba: 
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2. BpemenHoe ynpaBaenne Can-®panuncckoi Enap- 
xHeli nopyuuTb 3amectuTteso Matpwapuiero Sk3apxa EnucKo- 
ny Hpbw Mopxcxomy JLIOCH®EDO. 


—  O yem u nocbiaetca Bauiemy IIpeocBaulencTBy HacTOALIMA 
Yxka3. 
Ynpasanwuni Jenamn 
Mocxkoscxoik Matpnapxun , 
Enuckon Amutposcnni TIMMEH 
“24° Oxrabpa 1960 r. 
M 2130 


O 
B JIKSAPXATE 


1. BricokonpeocBAuleHHbIM SK3apxom Bopucom AueyTcCKHM H 
Cesepo-AmepukanckuM, 8-ro Mas 1960 r. 3a BoxectBenxot JIutyp- 
ruefi B Cp. Hukoaaesckom Co6ope B ropogze Hbto Mopke, HacTosnTeb 
xpama Cs. Oubrn B ropoze Hbto Bpoxssuk, Hp JKep3su o. Taspuna 
MauneBcKHH BO3Be2eH B CaH MpoToHepeds. 


2. BpicokompeocBaAluleHHbIM IK3apxom Bopucom, Mutpono.in- 
Tom AaeytckHM H CeBepo-AMepHKaHCKHM, 25-ro HtOHA 1960 Pr. 3a 
boxectBeHHoH JIlntyprHeH B xpame Cs. Iletpa u [laBaa B ropoze 
Ckps3HToHe, Muxana CyuikoO pykKOMOJOxKeH B CaH JHaKOHa, K TOK 
*Ke WEPKBH. 


3. BbicOKONMpeOCBALLeHHLIM IK3apxomM Bopucom, Murporo.in- 
tom AweytckHM Hw CeBepo-AmepHKaHcKHM 14-ro Asrycta 1960 r. 3a 
BboxectBeHHoH JIntyprnuei B CB. Hukowaesckom Co6ope B ropoze 
Hb Popxe [Ipotoanvakon o. Bacnanhk CuazopceKHi pyKono10x«KeH 
B CaH CBAUICHHHKa H NpH4nceH K KIHpy CB. HukomaescKoro Kader- 
paibHoro CoGopa. 


4. Ilo yka3y Caatetwero Aaexcua, [latpHapxa MockoscKoro 
H Bcex Pycu, BricokonpeocBaAuleHHbIh SK3apx Bopuc, Mutponoaut 
AaeytckHi H Cepepo-AmMepukaHcKHi 24-ro aprycta 1960 r. 3a Boxe- 
cTBpeHHOH Jintypruei B Cap. Hukowaesckom CoG6ope B r. Can-®pan- 
UHCKO BO3Be. B CaH ApPXxXHMaHApHTa HacTosTean Co6opa, HUrymena 
Mapka (Lllappikun). 


BoicokonpeocsamenHeitunm Mutponoantom Bopucom 

Harpaxzenpt MatpHapuinm Opnenom Cs. Baanumupa: 

1. IIpeacenateab JiemKo Peszncba 
Ilerp Cemenosuy Tapazpiit 

2. Map ropoaa CaH-PpanuncKko 
leopr Kpucrodep 

3. Lepkosxpili Crapocta Kacea. Co6opa Br. Hbw Mopxe 
Anexcanap Tpodumosuy JinanK 

4. Yunteab Pyccxok Likoan np Ca. Hukoaaescxow Co6ope 
Beesosoa Esceesuy TMoropeapcKknii 
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Harpaap JlyxospenctTBy 

(a) Tlatpuapuinm Opaenom Cs. Balaadumupa: 

1. Ilporonepeit o. ®eoxzop KosBaabuyK 

2. Murtpodopupiii IIporonepeli o. Hocnd Taspiask 

(6) Hanepcnpim Kpectom: 

1. TIlporonepeli o. Tletp Kpoxta 

2. CBaueHHHK Anapel Boporosny 

3. Ceaamennuk JlMonncnh [appy.isk 

4. CaauenHuk Hukoaali bpozasnoli 

Bo spema npe6nipannn B MockBe Aeerauun AVXOBeHCTBA, 
Caytetunit Tlarpnapx Mockosckui u pces Pycun Anekcui Harpaanet 

(a) ITIlatpHapuinm Kpectom 

1. Mutpodopxoro [Ipotonepesn o. Hocndba TaspuasKka 

2. Murtpodopxoro [Iporouepesn o. Hocudba J13BOHUHKa 

(6) Ilpapom Howenns Mutppi 

l. Ilpotonepesx o. ®eozopa KosaabyyKa 

2. Ilporonepen o. Hoanna Jlamnaprta 

(B) Kpectom c vKpalweHHaMH 

1. Ilpor. o. Hoanna Maprutuya 

(r) Opaenom Cs. Baaaumupa 

1. Ilpotonepen o. Bacnansa Kpeunka 

2. Buxtopa JlonyuwiHxcKoro 

3. Anapesn bopuca 

4. Anactacuw Xoj2en 


LJ 
IN THE EXARCHATE 


1. The Most Reverend Patriarchal Exarch Boris, Metropolitan of 
the Aleution Islands and North America, on 8 May 1960, during Pon- 
tifical Divine Liturgy at St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City, ele- 
vated to the rank of archpriest the pastor of the church of St. Olga in 
New Brunswick, N. J., the Rev. Father Gabriel Matsievsky. 


2. The Most Reverend Patriarchal Exarch Metropolitan Boris on 
25 June 1960 ordained to the deaconate during Pontifical Divine Litur- 
gy at SS. Peter and Paul Church in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
Michael Susko. Fr. M. Susko is assigned to SS. Peter and Paul Church, 
Scranton. 

3. The Most Reverend Patriarchal Exarch Metropolitan Boris 
ordained to the sacred priesthood on 14 August 1960 at St. Nicholas 
Cathedral in New York City the Protodeacon Father Wasily Sidorsky 
(of Philadelphia, Pa.) Father W. Sidorsky, is assigned to the staff of 
St. Nicholas Cathedral. 
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4. According to an ukaz of His Holiness ALEXIS, Patriarch of 
Moscow and All Rus, the Most Reverend Exarch Metropolitan Boris. 
on 24 August 1960 during Divine Liturgy at St. Nicholas Cathedral in 
San Francisco, elevated the pastor of the cathedral Hegumen Mark 
(Shavykin) to archimandrite. 

Elevations and citations: 
Given by the Most Reverend Metropolitan Boris. 
Decorated with the Patriarchal Order of St. Vladimir: 


l. President of Lemko Relief Peter S. Hardy 
2. Mayor of San Francisco, California, the Hon. George Christofer 
3. Cathedral parish Warden (N.Y.C.) Alexander T. Didik 
4. Instructor of the Church School at St. Nicholas Cathedral 
(N.Y.C.) Vsevolod E. Pogorelsky 
Clergy: 
(a) Patriarchal Decoration - Order of St. Vladimir: 
1. Mitred Archpriest Joseph Havriliak 
2. Mitred Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik 
3. Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk 


(b) Gold Pectoral Cross: 
1. Archpriest Peter Krochta 
2. Priest Andrew Woronovich (and Kamilavkon) 
3. Priest Dennis Havriliak 
4. Priest Nicholas Brodianoy 
(c) The Patriarchal Cross. (From Hiss Holiness) 


1. Mitred Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik 


During the recent visit to the Moscow Patriarchate by a group 
of priests and laymen from the North and South American Exarchate, 
His Holiness ALEXIS, Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus, elevated and 
decorated the following: 

(a) Placed the Patriarchal Cross upon 

1. Archpriest Joseph Havriliak 

2. Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik 
(b) Bestowed the mitre upon 

1. Archpriest John Lampart 

2. Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk 
(c) Placed the jeweled cross upon 

1. Archpriest John Margitich 


(d) Decorated with the Patriarchal Order of St. Vladimir: 


1. Archpriest Wassil Kreshik 
2. Victor Lopushinsky 

3. Andrew Boris 

4. Anastasia Holden 
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BELTOMOCTb Ne 1 


A cyMMaX, NOCTYNHBUIKX JAA BHYTpeHHero pemoHTa KadeapaabHoro ~ 
CoSepa c mentye 1959 rofa no 3l-e } aaryem 1960 rr. 


B kaccy 
UCTOYHHK MW NMOCTYNAEHMA Codopa 
Cocton10 Ha l-e HOAOpaA 1959 r 3 604,87 
M3 HHX BbIIMJa4YeHO 3a0.2KeCHHOCTb 

110. Hapy2XKHOMY PeMOHTY 200,00 | 
Octal0cb 118 BHYTPpeHHeroO PpeMOHTAa 2 404.87 
Tloctynuao kK 1-my HOAOps oT IlatpHapxun . . 
[1OXKEPTBOBAHHS: 

3a 1959 roa: HOAOpb . 544,25] 
aekaOpb . . 852,80 
3a 1960 roa: sHBapb ...... 1 159,50 
(peppa.Ib 432,26 
MapT — 672,85) 3 661 66 
Iloctynv0 B anpeaze OT NpOaKn AeCOB 
CneuhalbHble MOKEPTBOBAHHA L1H 
CT€HHbIX H300paxKeHHH: \ 
a) ®. Xanac 500,00 
6) M. BopoxuuyK 600,00 | 
B) Hen3pectubiii — 600,00 | 
r) M. IIpoxonunk, Ko6eab, PaspuaoK 400, -~ 200 00}! 
nm) Tl. Mycaaa, [lonusuak, Mabinapp, 

Jlemanosny, Cupko, [pa6oscKknii 300, 00/ 300 00 
e) Bapxoank ue oe 300,00 | 300 00 
MO2KEPTBOBAHHS: | 

1960 r. anpeb 601,30 || 
Mail 496,60) 
HIOHb 566,60 | 
HWO.1b 164,86) 
aBryct 341,60) 2 17096 
3aem OT JkK3ap. (nepeuuc. TeHO B Kaccy Co6.) 1 050/00! 
HMtoro 10 087 49) 
Beero moctynuao Ha peMouT 17 423,81 20.1. 
UO 
CBOJIHAH BEJOMOCTb Ne 2 


Pacxoibl no pemouty Kadbeapanbuoro Co6opa 


c Hos6ps 1959 roga no Hiab 1960 rona 


I CymmbI 
HAUMEHOBAHHE a... — Kadea. Codopa 
_ Matepuatbl: 2OCKH, OaakKH, WeMeHT, -KpackH 2 51977 


MatepHaibl BCMOMOraTe.IbHble: PBO3 AH, LILeT- 
KH, CKpeOKH, BCHHKH, Pe3HHOB, UI.1aHPrH, H Mp. 
NIOTHHKH, WITYKaTYpbl, MaJApbl, _ || 
yepHo-padoune | 6 141/88 
Cmotputeab pabot A. T. Jinauk I 
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143 99 


B ‘Kaccy 
Ik3apxata 


DD 000 00 


136 32 


1 700 00 


200 00! 


7 336 3217 


BHYTpH 


Cymmpt 
OK3apxata 


506165 


BCETO _ 


2 404 87 
9 000/00 


“_ 


661 |66 
436/32 


1 700,00 
100 00 


300,00 
300/00 
| 
| 


2 170,96 
1 050/00 
123/81 


BCErO 
3 026 42 


143 99 


544.00) 6 685.88 


395000 || 


350/00 








on 


Pe: 





5| Benomorate.ibHblii Me@JIKHH Pe@MOHT, BbIBO3- 


Ka CTPOHT@IbHbIX OTOPOCOB 252/65|| 252/65 
6 OcpeuleHHe BO Bpemsa padot (Kon Saucon) | 501 | 37) | 501\37 
7 BbinaaTbl 10 OTZeAbHbIM AZOrTOBOpaM eKO- || | 
= patopy Mapxy Moutqdopty: | | | | | 
a) OcHOoBHbIe paOOTbI NO MOKpacke cTeH_ | | 2 800'00\| 2 800,00 
: 6) [lpompiska uw OOHOB. *KHBONHCH B Aurape | | || 200 00|| 200/00 
B) Iloso1o0Ta Mkouoctaca | 2 600/00) | 2 600/00 
r) Pocnucb cTeH xXpaMa I 800/00) 2 000/00|| 2 800\00 
87 Mtroro | 12 707|01\| 6 653/30)19 360{31 
D0 ! 
Bcero H3pacXOJOBaHO Ha PeMOHT | 19 360/31) 
+s 
66 ‘ 
39 BETOMOCTbBb Ne 3 
B3aHMubie paccyeTbl! IK3apxata c Kadeapanbubim Co6opom no Pemouty 
1. Mlocrynuao 4epe3 Kaccy SK3apxata 1a KadbeapaabxHoro 
00 Co6opa coraacHo Begomoctu Ne | 7 336, 32 
00 U3spacxO0BaHO 11h PeMOHTa coraacHo Begzomoctu Ne 2 6 653, 30 
Caibi0 B NOwb3y KatbeazpaabHoro CoG6opa 683 02 
00 
00 9 . ' as j 
2. foctynuazo B Kaccy Kadeapaabuoro Co6opa ot Sxs3ap- 
| XaTa coraacHo Begomoctu Ne | 1 050, 00 
Mckaroyaetca Caabao § 1-ro ' 683, 02 
| CaiblO B NOAb3y DK3apxaTa 366, 98 
96 
00 +s 
81 
OBUAS CBOJKA 
Benomoctb Ne 4 
CTOHMOCTb BCero [loctynuao 
PeMOHTa COoraacHo lO2#*KePTBOBaHHH 
Benzomoctu Ne 2 19 360, 31 Benomoctn Ne 1 _. 17 423, 81 
M3pacxo0BaHo 
H3 3alaCHbIX CyMM 
) Co6opa 1 936, 50 
42 ——— aaa 
12 19 360, 31 19 360, 31 
(99 , 
PemouTuHas Komuccus: Enuckon Jlocudei 
88 LlepkosHbii ctapocta A. J\HAnK 
100 IIporonepeh TaspHun Maunesckui. 
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ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL RESTORATION FUND 


Donations received through July and August, 1960 


Mr. W. Warcholak . ; : .....$ 300.00 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Popiwchak hasniatas ......- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. & O. Mikijanis 100.00 
Mrs. Prowlotcky ae : Siete eehgy = nn 
Mrs. Maria Kolesnyk ...... a ores . 100.00 
Very Rev. John Lucyshin ..... eer eee 50.00 
Oe as cs ccs eansscba'svsencivnsnans caicstinensndnasipoasbondasies 50.00 
Rr I. es A, IID goss vin nies cs ascsscccn en cecccncssccnsensxonesse 50.00 
DEY. “FORT TROPTIOGS. ..........0.-...00c0.0005:..0..: La 
Ee ee re a 
Mr. and Mrs. J. & Ch. Fedorenchik ................. ete eae 25.00 
I ooo oncsnecconesepniakcceuctegesicgeensnnes eee eT Tae ee 20.00 
Mr. K. Daniloff RTT in En Nae TE ee . 20.00 
RES. TRB ED TAFT ann onsinisvcscsciccecscecnsccnsssessnscdensinsscsace 10.00 
Dna a ce oo a ad .. 10.00 
Mrs. P. Kukulka ........ Estate oh ce .. 10.00 
BIER . 5a65 csssscasscvntenninnisrreeeiens : ee 
I ce Sa cal a c acabeeecermaee 5.00 
SN aio Ss ones Sncdasniansasiatncrcomevicbeveeteedeoonvees ates 5.00 
Mrs. Lina Reiko ................ pict ciel ee sah ae * 5.00 
|, eee ptt ; 5.00 
Mrs. Anastasia Kurilovich eke wae on 5.00 





TOTAL $1,030.00 

Omitted from previous listings: 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory L’Heureux 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Dimitri Gromko ..00000.000 eee... 50.00 





Tenerpamma [lpeocsauwenHoro Enuckona Jlocudesn Css- 
Tehuemy Iatpwapx — 10 oxts6ps c. r. 
Mocksa Ceatehuiemy [larpwapxy Asekcnw. 


llonbitka Mutponoann BosoOHOBHTb npouecc 3a 
Cooop He ylanacb. Bepxosuniii Cya oTsepr netuunw Mut- 
ponoanu. Ipaspaa Bowua BocTopxKecTBoBaAa. 


ENHWCKON JIOCH®MEN. 











Ortset Iatpuvapxa 


Baaronapw 3a cooGuenve. Bmecte c Bamu pany- 
emca OnaronpuHsATHOMy HCxOAy cyneOHoro jena. 


MNATPHAPX AJIEKCHA. 
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ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 


HOBAA TIOMLBITKA MHUTPOMOJINH 
3AXBATHTb COBOP 


Kak u3BecTHO, BricuMh Cya CUIJA B BauinurtToue 6-ro HHA 
1960 roga CBOHM @HHOrAaCHbIM peuleHHem (9,0) oOTMeHHA nocTa- 
HoB.IeHHe Hbwo VMopkckoro AneaayHOHHOrO Cya, NpH3HaBUero 3a 
AmepukanckoH Mutpono.neli (Mutponoauta JleonTHA) mpaBo Bula- 
ueHHa Hukowaesckum Co6opom ua 97 yanue B r. Hbw Mopke. 

TakuM OOpa30M, 3aKaH4HBalach 15-TH seTHaAA TAxK6a Mut- 
ponoaHH 3a Co6op npH3HaHHem 3a EnuckonaMH, HasHa4uaeMbIMH 
CsaatehuiumM T[latpHapxom MockoBcKHM, mpaBa Ha BJlageHHe Co6o- 
pom Pyccxoh IlpapocaapHow Llepxsu B Amepuke. Co6op 6nia no- 
cTpoeH B 1898-1903 rr., Kak Kadbeapa Pycckoi IIpapocaasnoi LlepKsu 
Bcero AMe€pHKaHCKOrO MaTePHKa H, KaK TaKOBas, OHA He MOTa OBIT 
nepeqaHa HOBOOOpasoBaBueHcaA B AMepHkKe, rpynne mpaBocJtaBHbIXx, 
OTKOMOBUIHXCA OT Matepn-LlepxsH, T. e., rpynme paCKO.IbHHKOB, HH, 
Kak HMeHyeT HX Bopicurmi Cyaz, “Amepukanckoi Cxu3maTHyueckon 
Ipynne.” 

Pycckue mpaBocaBHbie 100K B AmepHke H Jake cocTosulHe 
B packowe JI@OHTbeEBLbI, B TPOMAZHOM OOJbUIHHCTBe, BCerga BO3My- 
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lladHCb ITOH cyzeOHOH TAXOOHK, 3aTeAHHOH PaCKOJAbHHKaMH — ap- 
xHepeamu. Bcem Obl10 ACHO, re MpaBla; 31paBbIh CMbIC Hapowa 
NPOABAAICA B CVAKJCHHAX, CBOAMBUIHXCA K TOMY, YTO — 3a Te CHIH, 
KOTOpble apXHepeH TpaTHJH Ha ONMaTy aBOKaTOB HM Ha CyeOHbIe 
H32€P2XKKH, MOKHO ObIIO Obl NOCTPOHTb yxXe ABa HOBbIX coOopa. 


Ho Mutponoana He YHHMaJacb. Kakas TO 31aA CHa, BOMpeKH 
3paBOMy CMbICAy, ABHrata pyKoBoAHTereh MutponoaHH Ha _ BCe 
HOBbI€ H HOBbIe OO#KAaIOBAHHA BO BCCBO3MOXKHbIe HHCTAHUWHH. K co- 
*KAICHHHO, HAXOAHIHCh HW CpeAH AMe€PHKAHCKHX cyeH OAH, KOTOPbIX 
MOXKHO, OKa3biBaeTCA, ObILIO COHTb C OObEKTHBHbIX, 3AKOHHbIX MO3H- 
UHH, JeLWIe€BbIMH MOJIHTHYeCCKHMH apryMeHTaMH. AyBOKaTbI 2%xe Mut- 
ponoaHH (4yTb He NATb YeTOBeK!) Oa3HpOBaIHCb Ha TeX Ke CaMbIX 
NOJHTHYCCKHX APYMeHTAaX, B3BaIHBaA Ha FOJOBbI CBALLLCHHHKOB — 
B OOJbUIMHCTBe AMCPHKAaHLeB MO POXTCHHIO — Hecypa3Hble OOBHHE- 
HHA, HH Ha 4M He OCHOBAaHHble, H, KpOMe Toro, HMeHyA IlaTpHapLiy1o 
LlepkoBb “opyaHeM KOMMYHH3Ma B CILIA,” a npHxoyzbl SK3apxata 
“KOMMVHHCTHYCCKHMH S4eHKaMH.” 


Bricuwh Cya eure B 1952 roazy oTBepr pewieHHe Hb1o Mopk- 
ckoro AnaaauHOHHOrO Cyya O Nepezaue packO.IbHHKaM Co6opa. Ho 
Hprw Mopxeknui cya B 1959 rony cHOBa H NO TeM Ke CaMbIM NOJH- 
TH4eCKHM NIPHUHHaM, He NPHHAB BO BHHMaHHe AHpeKTHBHOrO pele- 
HHA Bricurero Cyga CLUA, nepegzaa Co6op packo.bHHKaM. 


B oTBeT Ha TakOe pelleHHe MOCeAHerO, KaK MbI yXKe yKa3adH, 
H TOCIe€LOBaIO HOBOe H OKOHYATebHOe pewieHHe Bpicuiero Cyza 
6-ro HIOHA Cc. Tr. B NOwb3y PycckoH [IpapocaaBHoh Llepxsu. 


Ka3aiocb, 4TO 2e10 Ha 3TOM JOJOXKHO ObIIO WH 3aKOHUHTHCA. HO 
MUTponoaHW, KaK OKa3bIBaeTCA, BPaSYMHTb HE 1ePKO. 


CuoBa, 2-ro asrycta c.r., B Bricumah Cva, Bawuurton, JL. C., 
noctynvaa neTHudA MutponoaHu, NOANHCaHHaA TpeMA aBOKaTaMH: 
Paap M. Apxyw, Yapa Tytrea u Ctroapt JbkoHcon. Mm cHosa 3a- 
XOTCIOCb NPOLOJKHTb TAKOGOY. 


YUro #*e H3 3TOrO NOWyYHAOCb? Kak HW HYKHO ObIO O*KULATb, 
Boicuini Cya oTBepr HX NeTHULHW. 


Camoe HHTepecHoe B HX NMeTeWHH — 3TO NOMbITKA OKa3aTb, 
utro AmepHKaHcKan MUuTponoaHvA He eCTb CXH3Ma, 4YTO OHH He pac- 
KOAbHHKH, &@ OHH-TO HM eCTb HacTomulan Kanonnyeckasn LlepKosb. 


Jia 3TOrO OHH peulatoTcA NpHTAHYyTb Tpeyeckyro LlepkoBb c 
KOHCTaHTHHONOAbCKHM IlaTpHapxOM BO ralaBe, NpH 4eMm — Mocpel- 
CTBOM JBYX Cay4aeB OHH NONPOGOBaIH AOKa3bIBaTb OOULee NOMO- 
*KeHHE. 3lecb-TO H ONpaBAatacb nNoctoBHua: “Koro Bor xoueT Ha- 
Ka3aTb, V TOTO Ou OTHHMaeT pa3yM.” B caMOM jee, OHH C NOpa3sH- 
T@IbHOH HAaHBHOCTbWO, XOTeIH yOeqHTb Cyd, 4TO TOT GaKT, 4YTO HX 
apxHepeH, NPOBOXKaA, MecATb AeT TOMY Ha3aq, H3 Hb1o Mopxa B Hc- 
TaMOy.1 H30paHHOro naTpHapxom Apxuenuckona Adunaropa, cocay- 
#*xKHAIK emMy. HM apyroh dbaxt, — HbIHewHHH Tpeyecknui Apxuenuckon 
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B Hbw Mopke, co3bipad B MapTe c.r. KOH(epeHunHt AMepHKaHCKHX 
lIpaBOC.1aBHbIX KAHOHHYeCKHX CIHCKONOB BCeX IOPHCAHKUKH, B CBOeM 
coo6uleHHH O06 3TOH KOHGepeHuHH OT 16 MapTa c.r. B 4YHCIe MpH- 
CYTCTBYHOLMX Ha3Bal CpeAH V4aCTHHKOB 39TOH KOH(PepeHHH HMeHa 
Mutponoanta JleOHTHA H APYrHX ABYX e€NHCKONOB MHTPOTO.IHH. 


Moryt AH 3TH (akTbl WOKa3bIBaTb KAHOHHYHOCTb “MHTPOTIO- 
HH?” OtBeT Ha 3TOT BOMpPOC OTPHUWaTeAbHbIH, TAK KaK KAHOHHYHOCTb 
[lepkBH onpexeasdeTcA MpH3HaHHeM ee BC€MH MaTPHapXaMu H IvlaBa- 
MH aBTOKe(asbHbIX KAaHOHHYeCKHX LepKBel. HM 06 3TOM NpH3HaHHH 
BO3rlaBHTeIH aBTOKe*aJbHbIX WepkKBeH mpHcblataiwT “M3BecTHuTeIb- 
HbIie [paMoTnl,” TOH WepKBH, KOTOPYIO OHH MpH3HatH. OTcyTcTBHe 
TaKHX TpaMOT CBHJETeAbCTBYeT O HelnpH3HaHHe LlepKBH, T.e., 4TO 
OHa He KaHOHH4eCKan WePKOBb, a CXH3MAaTHYeCKaA Ppyiiila. 

Hu mutponoaut JleonTHH, HH “AMepHKaHCKad MHTpOrO.IHA” 
He IIPH3HaHbl HH OAHHM H3 MpaBOCaBHbIX NMaTpHapXOB HIM BO3TVa- 
BHTeleH KaKOH HOO H3 MOMECTHBIX WePKBeH, CVLLECTBYIOLHX Ha 3eM- 
HOM wape. M gzaxe Ipeueckaa Llepkosb, akoObI HX NPH3HaBLaA, HH- 
KaKHX JOKYMeHTOB O MIPH3HaHHH HX He Jatla HM. A ecaH Obl OHH 
H lIpH3Hala HX, TO NpH3HaHHe OJHOH WepKOBbIO, 6e€3 NPH3HaHHA OT 
APyrHX aBTOKe@asbHbIX WepKBeH, — He ABAACTCH JOCTATOUHbIM. 

Bot nouemy H Bpicumma Cyg Coeanuenupix Liltatop Amepukh, 
HMCHYHOLIHH MHTpOnOAHiO “CXH3MaTHYeCKOH rpynmon” oTBepr me- 
THUMWO MHTponOAHH. IIpHBOAHMbIe 2%Ke B MeTHUHH “LOKa3aTe.IbCTBa” 
KaHOHHYHOCTH MOpaxkalkOT CBOeCH HaHBHOCTbW. 


YnoMAHeM TakxKe, YTO AMepHKaHcKant MutTponoana He eCTb 
TlomectHan LlepkoBb, KaK TO XOTe7OCb Obl HEKOTOPbIM enmHcKoMmaM 
MHTPOTIO.IMH, H OHA — IIPH H3OPaHHOM ee apXHepeAMH M0.102%KeHHH —, 
HaxOJACb BHe OOULeHHA CO BcoeH Matepw LihepkoBbiwo, HHKOrAa 
He MOxKeT cTaTb [lomectHoH AMepuKaHcKkon LlepKosbw. Jia 3tToro 
CYULeCTBYe€T TOAbKO OHH MYyTb, 2 HMCHHO: BOCCOCAHHHTbCA CO CBOeIO 
Martepbwo LlepkoBbw. Torgda MHTpOnOAHA NOAVYHT LWIMPOKy!O aBTO- 
HOMHW B Iipewedax KaHOHHYeCKHX 3aKOHOB, MH CTaHeT Ha IVTb OCy- 
ULECTBAeCHHA WeteH, mpecaeayembix B AmMepuke Pycckoii IIpapocaas- 
HOH LlepKoBbw. 


B pa3pa60TaHHOM 3K3apXxXaTOM HOBOM “IIpumMepHom Ycrase IIpa- 
BociaBHoro IIpuxoga Pycckoh [IpaBocaasHo Llepksu Bp Amepuke” 
- 3TH WH BbIPaxKeHbl Tak: 


““Pycckan [IpapocaaBHas LlepkoBb B Amepuke, He ABJAAACb Ha- 
WHOHaIbHOK LlepKoBbIO B y3KOM CMBICJe, caeqys caoBy Crra- 
CHTedA “Uleque HayYHTe BCA ASbIKH,” CTaBHT CBOeH Leb 
cnoco6cTBOBaTb O6pa30BaHHW Egunot Amepukanckoii Tomect- 
HOH [IpapocaaByor Llepxsn, B Oyazyulem HMeIOUeH ObITb NpH3- 
HaHHOH B CBOe€M aBTOKe(paibHOM ObITHH BCeMH TlomMecTHBIMH 
Astokedpaibubimu [Tpapocaapupimu LlepKpamu.” 

/la nomoxeT xe Tocnoab OcO3HaTb 3TO TeM, KOTOPbIe H36pa- 

oH BMeCTO HCTHHHOrFO MYTH — NyTb naryOubiit. 


IIporonepei [etp Kpoxta 
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NEW ATTEMPT TO SEIZE CATHEDRAL 


On 6 June 1960, the U.S. Supreme Court in Washington, D. C. 
unanimously reversed the decision of the New York Appelate Court, 
which granted the Metropolitan District the right of possession of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. Thus, the fifteen year lawsuit 
ended with the acknowledgment of the authority of the Patriarch’'s 
appointees to occupy the Cathedral. 

The cathedral in New York City was built in 1898-1903 as the 
seat of the Russian Orthodox Archdiocese in America. For this rea- 
son, the cathedral could not be given over to a newly organized 
“schismatic American Church Group,” as they were called by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The Russian Orthodox people in America, including 
many of the schismatics, were always opposed to these futile court 
battles. It soon became apparent to everyone that the monies ex- 
pended for these court proceedings could very well have built two 
new cathedrals. 

But the Metropolitan District persisted in its obstinacy. Some 
impelling evil force—ignoring sound reasoning—-forced the leader- 
ship of the Metropolitan Disrict to renew their efforts at various juri- 
dical levels. The legal staff of the Metropolitan District, numbering 
five men, concocted political arguments, which heaped false and un- 
founded accusations upon the American priests of the Exarchate and 
labeled the Patriarchal Church “an instrument of communism in the 
United States with each parish being a communistic cell.” 

In 1952, the U.S. Supreme Court reversed the New York Ap- 
pelate Court’s Decision, which awarded the cathedral to the schis- 
matics. But in 1959, the New York Appelate Court, for the same poli- 


tical reasons, ignored the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, and again 
awarded the cathedral to the schismatics. Subsequently, on 6 June 
1960, the U.S. Supreme Court rendered a new and final decision in 
favor of the Russian Orthodox Church. It would seem that the mat- 
ter ends here. But, with regret, convincing the Metropolia is no easy 
task. 

On August 2nd of this year, the U.S. Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington, D.C., received a new petition from the Metropolitan District, 
signed by three of her legal advisors. Once again the leaders of the 
Metropolia attempted to re-open the case. But as was expected the 
U.S. Supreme Court denied the Metropolia’s petition. 

An interesting point in this latest Metropolia petition, was 
an attempt, on their part, to prove that they are not a “schismatic 
American Church Group;” that they are the canonical Russian 
Orthodox Church. For this purpose they cite the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church and the Patriarch of Constantinople. An old Rus- 
sian proverb seems appropriate here—God denies reason to 
him whom He seeks to punish.” The Metropolia used the Te 
Deum Service, ten years ago, of the newly elected Greek Patriarch, 
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to prove their validity. The fact that they participated in this non- 
sacramental service proves nothing. Similarly, the fact that they re- 
ceived an invitation to attend a Conference of Orthodox Bishops at the 
Greek Archdiocese, can never be considered as proof of the validity 
of the Metropolia. Lastly, the fact that a list containing all the names 
of the Orthodox bishops who attended this conference, which includes 
the name of Metropolitan Leonty, has no bearing whatoever on the 
canonical validity of the Metropolitan District. 


Do these trifle and insignificant facts demonstrate the canonical 
validity of the Metropolia? The answer, of course, is negative. The 
canonical validity of a Church is determined by the recognition of that 
Church by all of the Patriarchs and Heads of all Autocephalous Or- 
thodox Churches of the world. Such recognition is always concretely 
expressed by means of an official written declaration called a “gram- 
mota.” The Metropolitan District does not in fact have this recognition. 
And even the Greek Church has not given this kind of recognition to 
the Metropolia. For this reason the U.S. Supreme Court calls the Metro- 
polia a “schismatic American Church Group.” The proofs cited by the 
Metropolia demonstrate an amazing naivete. 


The American Metropolia is not an Autocephalous Church, much 
as many of her bishops would like to believe. Nor can the Metropolia 
even hope to become the Autocephalous Church, while she continues 
to remain in schism. There can be only one solution—-reunion with 
the Mother Church. By reuniting with the Mother Church, the Metro- 
polia would receive broad autonomy within the framework of the Holy 
Canons and thus would begin to realize the goals of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church in America. 

The mission of the Russian Orthodox Church in America, as ex- 
pressed in the Exarchal by-laws for parishes, is as follows: 

“The Russian Orthodox Church in America—not being a national 
church in the narrow sense, and following the words of our Saviour, 
‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations,’-has as its objective, the for- 
mation of one American Orthodox Church, which will be recognized by 
all other Orthodox churches.” 

May the Lord direct our efforts toward a solution to this grave 
problem. 


Very Rev. Peter A. Krochta 
* 


CHURCH LIFE 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ The Rev. Father Wasily Sidorsky celebrated his first Divine 
Liturgy at St. Nicholas Church on the Feast of Holy Dormition, 28 
August 1960. Assisting Father Wasily was the Assistant pastor of the 
Reading church, the Rev. Father Michael Barna. Archimandrite Igna- 
tius is pastor of St. Nicholas Church. The new priest is known to many 
for he had been in Holy Orders (deaconate) for over 25 years and had 
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made the Reading church his place of service on many occasions. It 
is a custom among the members of the Reading congregation to bring 
a bouquets of flowers to place at the icon of the Theotokos on the 
Feast of Dormition and these are blessed after the Liturgy. 





FATHER MICHAEL BARNA, PARENTS PINNING SCOUT AWARD 


In the field of scouting, Ralph M. Przybeck, 13, of St. Nicholas 
Church, was the first Boy Scout in the Daniel Boone Council, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, to receive the Orthodox Alpha and Omega 
Award. 


@ ELIZABETH. NEW JERSEY. The members of the SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, 129 Third Street, voted by secret ballot on Sunday 13 November 
1960, to re-unite themselves with the Mother Church, the Russian Ortho- 
dox Exarchate of the Moscow Patriarchate, by a vote of 116 for reunion 
and 7 for remaining in the dissident ‘“Metropolia.” 

The Right Reverend Joseph Dzvonchik is pastor of the church. 


@ BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY. The congregation of St. Nicholas Church 
surprised their pastor, the Very Reverend Father Wassil Kreshik, with 


a testimonial banquet on the occasion of his 15 year pastorate, 26 
September 1960. 


@ ARNOLD. PENNA. The Arnold “R” Club graciously gifted the 
Cathedral in New York with a complete set of Paschal coverings for the 
Holy Altar and analagions. 
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MITRED ARCHPRIEST JOSEPH HAVRILIAK FETED ON 30th ANNIVERSARY 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


@ The Mitred Archpriest Joseph Havriliak, pastor of SS. Peter 
and Paul Catholicon, was honored on the 30th anniversary of his 
pastorate in Passaic on 25 September 1960. About 600 parishioners 
and friends feted Father Joseph at a testimonial banquet at which 
time the parishioners presented him with a Cadillac and a purse. 


ARNOLD, PENNA. 


@ On Saturday-Sunday 15-16 October, St. John the Baptist Church 
commemorated its Golden Jubilee. The Most Reverend Dositheus, Bish- 
op of New York, assisted by Archpriests Feodor Kovalchuk and Peter 
Krochta, Hegumen Sergius Irtel, Priest John Matechen and the Pastor, 
Father Andrew Woronovich, celebrated the Pontifical Divine Offices 
and Holy Liturgy. The Most Reverend Bishop Dositheus extended the 
following message: “Fifty years ago, your forefathers built this church 
in which, to this day, you offer prayers to our Lord Jesus Christ. 


“Many of the founders of the parish are no longer with us, but 
the surviving members, together with today’s parishioners look upon 
St. John’s Church with great pride and joy. During the course of the 
past 50 years, all who have striven to keep the Faith have found 
strength and satisfaction, here, in God's Holy Temple in the presence 
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of our Saviour Jesus Christ, always—for, according to His Word 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” (Mat. 18:20) We convey our highest praise to 
the surviving founders of St. John’s Church and Memory Eternal to those 
who have passed to their rest. 


“May the Lord Jesus Christ bless and strengthen the descendants 
and benefactors as they strive to continue the work begun by their 
fathers ever abiding in faith, love and peace, and always thinking of 
saving souls. May the Lord grant strength to enlarge this parish and 
build a new church to the Glory of God remembering that the joys of 
this good work will also be shared by the souls of the founders of 
this temple. They will rejoice in the knowledge that the seeds planted 
by them during their lifetime blossom forth fruit abundantly. 

“Asking for God's blessings upon all of you, let us send up our 
prayers to the Most Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint John the Baptist 
and Forerunner, that, through their intercessions, Our Lord will give 
you strength for the good beginnings -the building of a new temple 
and that He will send down His blessings upon your labors.” 

The Most Reverend Bishop presented several Archpastoral Cer- 
tificates of Merit: to the Parish Council, Choir, the only living founder 
of the church--Gregory (Harry) Fritsky, and Miss Olga Fritsky—a 
dedicated church worker. 

After the Liturgy, Bishop Dositheus blessed the ground pur- 
chased for the new church. It is located in one of the better areas of 
the city, next to a school. 


The spiritual feast ended with a banquet served to the many 
guests from Baltimore, Maryland, Youngstown, Ohio, Wolf Run, Ohio, 


and surrounding areas, and parishioners and friends from Arnold-New 
Kensington. 


MNPHBETCTBHE TIPEOCAWIEHHOrTO JLOCH®MES, EMMCKONA 
HbtO HOPKCKOLO, NO NOBOY 50 JIETHA MPHUXOJIA 
B APHOJIb/I, NEHHCHJIBAHHS 


Hactositeia mpuxota o. Axnapes Boponosuya, ITpuxoacknit 
Komutet, CectpiuectBo HW BCeX NMpHxOwKaH uepKBH CaxTtoro Moana 
IIpeareyn Br. ApHoabie npuBetctsyto c 50-TH aeTHHM IOBHJIEEM 
IpHXOla. 


50 eT Ha3ad BauIH OTUbI H 2e2bl CBOHMH TPpVAaMH MOCTPOH.IHK 
XpaM, B KOTOPOM H ITOHbIHe BO3HOCHTCH KO Tocnoay MO.IHTBbI,. 


Muorue H3 OCHOBaTe1eH MpPHxXOa VAe OKOHYHAH CBO *KH3- 
HeHHbIH MYCTb H OTOUIAIH KO Tocnoay, ‘a *KHBYULHe — H HbIHe palywr- 
cH BMecTe CO BCeMH, HOO 3a 50 .1eT CVLLeCTBOBaHHA XpaMa sce, y 
KOrO B cepaue TleeTcH HcKpa boxAUA. BCeraa HMeAH BO3MOXKHOCTb 
HATH VTeuleHHe, mpedbipad B XpamMe Bbowxnem BMecte co Xpuctom 
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of our Saviour Jesus Christ, always—for, according to His Word— 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” (Mat. 18:20) We convey our highest praise to 
the surviving founders of St. John’s Church and Memory Eternal to those 
who have passed to their rest. 


“May the Lord Jesus Christ bless and strengthen the descendants 
and benefactors as they strive to continue the work begun by their 
fathers ever abiding in faith, love and peace, and always thinking of 
saving souls. May the Lord grant strength to enlarge this parish and 
build a new church to the Glory of God remembering that the joys of 
this good work will also be shared by the souls of the founders of 
this temple. They will rejoice in the knowledge that the seeds planted 
by them during their lifetime blossom forth fruit abundantly. 

“Asking for God's blessings upon all of you, let us send up our 
prayers to the Most Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint John the Baptist 
and Forerunner, that, through their intercessions, Our Lord will give 
you strength for the good beginnings--the building of a new temple 
and that He will send down His blessings upon your labors.” 

The Most Reverend Bishop presented several Archpastoral Cer- 
tificates of Merit: to the Parish Council, Choir, the only living founder 
of the church--Gregory (Harry) Fritsky, and Miss Olga Fritsky a 
dedicated church worker. 

After the Liturgy, Bishop Dositheus blessed the ground pur- 
chased for the new church. It is located in one of the better areas of 
the city, next to a school. 


The spiritual feast ended with a banquet served to the many 
guests from Baltimore, Maryland, Youngstown, Ohio, Wolf Run, Ohio, 


and surrounding areas, and parishioners and friends from Arnold-New 
Kensington. 


NPHBETCTBHE MPEOCALJEHHOFO JIOCH@ESA, EMUCKONA 
HbtO HOPKCKOLO, NO NMOBOAY 50 JIETHA MPHXOJIA 
B APHOJIb/l, NEHHCHJIBAHHSA 


Hactositeia mpHxota o. Anapes Boponosuua, IMpuxoacknit 
Komutet, CectpnuectBo H BCeX MpHxXOxwKaH UWepKBH CBstoro Hoanna 
[Ipeateyn Br. ApHobite nmpuBetctByw c 50-TH .eTHHM IOBHJIEEM 
NpHXOla. 


50 JeT Ha3aX BAUM OTUbI H 2eAbl CBOHMH Tpy.aMH nocTpoHnn 
XpaM, B KOTOPOM H NOHbIHe BO3HOCATCH KO Tocnoay MO.IHTBBI. 


MuorHe H3 OCHOBaTe1eH MPHXOTa VAe OKOHYHAH CBOii 2KH3- 
HeHHbIH MyCTb H OTOULAH KO Tocnoay, ‘a *KHBYLIHe — H HbIHe padywr- 
cH BMecTe CO BCeMH, HOO 3a 50 .1eT CvlLeCTBOBaHHA XpaMa BCe, y 
Koro B cepaue TaeeTcd HCKpa boxwxkuA, BCerda HMeaAH BO3MOXHOCTb 
HalITH \VTelleHie, MpeOLiBad B XpamMe Bbownem Bmecte co Xpuctom 
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Cnacuteiem, Bcerida no Ero c.1oBy npeObipalouleM TaM, re 
2Ba WIM TPH COOHparoTcA BO HMA Ero. C.1aBa BC€M XKHBYLULHM OCHO- 
BaT@1AM IIPHXOJa H BeYHaA NaMATb BceM OTOWeWIHM kK BeuHor 
*KH3HH! 


A sBceM Hac.leqHHKaM, NMOTOMKaM OCHOBaTeJeH, Ma moact 
TocnOdb KpenocTb H CHAbl JOCTOHHO MpOOWKAaTb AelO CBOHX OT- 
OB, BCera NpeOpiBax B Bepe, 1KOBH H MHpe, BCerga AyMasv O Cia- 
Ce€HHH VU H CBOHX HO 6yayulemM 2O6pom xXHTHH cBOHX AeTeH. Jla 
vKpenutT Bcex Tocnodb B MbICAH PpaCWWHPHTb MpHXOA HW BO3ABHrHYTb 
HOBbI XpaM BO c.laBy bOxXUW, WaMATYH, YTO BMECTe C PaOCTHW O 
cemM LOOpoM ete BCeX XHBYULMX BO3panyroTcA MH AyWH Bawnx 
lpeAKOB, CO3AaTeleH H OAaroTBOpHTeleH CBATOrTO xpaMa, HOO 93TO 
3Ha4HMT, YTO NOCeAHHOe HMH MIPH HX XH3HH BWOGPoe ceMsH, He 3a- 
rioOX.10, a Aalto cBOH AOOppHih NAOA cTOpHuen. 


IIpu3piBpato Ha Bcex Bac boxue OaarocaoBeHHe uv Oyzem BCe 
BO3HOCHTb CBOH MO.IHTBbI KO [IpecsatohH Jlepe Mapuu un Kpectuteto 
TocnoaHw Moanny [Ipeazteye, aa6bl HX MO.HTBAMH yKperHa Toc- 
noab Bauie 206poe HAaYHHAHHE — CTPOUHTebCTBO HOBOTO XpaMa — H 
Ma HucnoOULeT On CBoe Oaaroc1oBeHHe Ha Balin TpydBl. 


y¥ TOCH%EN 


Enuckon Hbw-opxcnui, Samectuteab Matpwapwero In3apxa 


A WORD ON THE FEAST OF THE 
NATIVITY OF CHRIST 


“Behold, I bring you good news of a great joy 
which will come to all the people; for to you is 
born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2:10-11). 


1: salute you, dear brothers and sisters, with the great feast of 
the Birth of Christ—with this radiant, joyous, and solemn 
day! This day is truly a day of especial joy; it was called this, 
as you have heard, by the Heavenly Angel who appeared to the 
shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem. And it is such in actual 
fact. How can not that day in which the Lord Himself descended 
from Heaven to earth but be radiant and joyful? 


Who of the Orthodox Christians can greet this day with a 
feeling of coldness? Who will not rejoice in his soul, hearing that 
“a Saviour is born today, who is Christ the Lord?” It is for this 
reason that one of the Church hymns sung so joyously today, says: 
“Let Heaven and earth rejoice today in prophecy; let Angels and 
men exult... the whole of creation danceth because of the Saviour 
and Lord being born in Bethlehem.. .” 
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But while radiantly rejoicing today, brothers and sisters, let 
us reverently remember at the same time that the day is one of 
a great Divine mystery—as the Apostle also says: “A most devout 
mystery——God has appeared in Flesh.” This mystery is incompre- 
hensible to our mind, it is comprehended only by faith. In very 
fact, how much is there here which is mysterious, inscrutable! The 
Unoriginate—begins. The Eternal Spirit receives a beginning and 
is incarnate. Almighty God humbled Himself to the semblance of 
a slave, for He “took the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men” (Phil. 2:7). 


St. John Chrysostom, in his homily on the Nativity of Christ, 
has this to say on the subject: “Imagine to yourselves that the Sun 
had humbled itself and descended to the earth—not burning it, 
and not destroying it, but warming, lighting, and enlivening it! 
So it is that the Eternal Sun of Righteousness—Christ the Lord 
descends to the little earth, to infirm creatures who are weak and 
sinful, in order to enlighten, vivify, and save them!” 


This is the greatest miracle of Divine love. Love called 
God to earth. Love performed this great miracle. “For God so 
loved the world that He gave His Only-begotten Son, that whoever 
believes in Him should not perish but have eternal life” (John 3:16). 


How shall we respond, beloved brothers and sisters, to this 
immeasurable Divine love? Love ought certainly to be answered 
with love. May such love be manifest in our devout doxologies to 
the new-born God-Child! May it be manifest in our prayers of 
compunction to Him! May it be manifest in our most reverent 
sacred remembrances and meditations on the great mystery of the 
Incarnation of God! Most of all may it be manifest in love and 
compassion towards our lesser brethren—to all the poor and un- 
fortunates, to those who are forced to greet even this great day 
with tears, in want, in sickness and sorrow. Our Lord is so com- 
passionate and mankind-loving that all which is done for them, he 
considers done for Him: “As you did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, you did it to me,” He says (Matt. 25:40). 


Thus, in these holy days let the holy joy of the Birth of 
Christ delight not only our personal hearts, but also those who are 
in need of our mercy and our help! May we all celebrate and exult 
together, glorifying the immeasurable Love Divine manifested to 
us now and which has shone forth in the Birth of Christ. Amen. 


METROPOLITAN ELEUTHERIUS (Vorontsov) 
Rostov-on-Don, 1944. 


*) Trans!ated by Fr. David F. Abramtsov from Mitropolit Elevfer:j, Na Bozhiej Nive, Prague, 
1§51, pp. 50-51. 
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STEPHEN OF PERM The Missionary Saint 


Sian Stephen of Perm (1396)!) takes a particular place among the 
Russian Saints of his own as well as of all other times. He stands 
apart from the broad historical tradition, and yet he, perhaps, hints at 
some new possibilities of Russian Orthodoxy, not yet developed. He was 
a contemporary and friend of Saint Sergius (1392), Hegumen of the Holy 
Trinity monastery, but neither was he his disciple nor did he share in 
Sergius’ contemplative and mystical trend. Stephen was a missionary 
who gave all his life to the conversion of a heathen tribe. The weak- 
ness of missionary activities in the Orthodox Church is a common place 
in its evaluation, by outsiders. Even within the Orthodox Church itself 
not a few people can be found who willingly yield missionary activities to 
the western confessions as an external Martha’s business not very in- 
teresting to the Orthodox Mary. St. Stephen, through his life’s work, re- 
futes such a conception of Orthodoxy. He has, besides, other merits: to 
the missionary calling he unites the thirst for pure theological knowledge, 
and, in defending his life’s work—the creation of the national Zyrian (or 
Permian) Church—he achieves a theological motivation for the national 
idea which remained unsurpassed in ancient Russia. 


True, one is not able to separate Stephen’s ideas from those of 
his biographer Epiphanius the Wise?) who is also the author of the Life 
of Saint Sergius. In his work on Stephen he is more personal, loquacious, 
and free, inasmuch as he is writing about the friend and companion of 
his youth. Following the accounts of his friend, he considers himself 
justified in composing long monologues and conversations which are 
supposed to have taken place in the virgin forests among the savages. 
He also includes in his biographical record long theological dissertations 
which serve to justify Stephen’s work. As Stephen was the more learned 
of the two and a man of daring initiative we should be entitled to at- 
tribute to him the best part of their common ideas.) 


Stephen was born in the city of the Great Ustiug on the Dvina 
River, in the Dvina land that just at his time (XIVc) was transferring its 
political allegiance from Novgorod to Moscow. Russian settlements were 
but little islands amidst the sea of native inhabitants. The surf of the 
sea reached the suburbs of the city of Ustiug which was surrounded by 
villages of Western Permians or, as they otherwise called, Zyrians. It 
is highly probable that the acquaintance with the Permians and their 
language (one of the Finnish tongues), as well as the idea of becoming 
a missionary to them, may be traced to Stephen’s early youth. He was 
the son of a cleric at the Ustiug cathedral, Simeon by name. Epiphanius 


1) On St. Stephen see T. S. Lytkin, The country of the Zyrian during the time of the 
bishops of Perm and the Zyrian language, S.-Pet, 1889; P. D. Shestakov, St. Stephen, 
the first bishop of Perm, in “Research Memories of the Kazan University,” 1868, Vol. 
I; G. P. Fedotov. The Saints of Ancient Russia, Paris, 1931; In English Bolshakov. 
The Foreign Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church, London, 1943, p. 30. 

2) The Life of Saint Stephen, Bishop of Perm by Epiphanius the Wise, Ed. by Archeogr. 
Committee, Pet., 1897. 

3) On Epiphanius see V. O. Klushevsky, “The ancient Russian Lives of Saints as histo- 
trical sources,” Moscow 1871, p. 88-112, E. E. Golubinsky, St. Sergius of Radonezh and 
the monastery of the Holy Trinity, 1892, p. 77 sq. 
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tells us of the boy’s great and prompt successes in learning. During a 
single year he mastered the whole “grammota” and became a reader in 
the church, “having learned in the city of Ustiug all literary art and 
wisdom of books.” One can prudently doubt any wealth of educational 
means in Ustiug, but the words of Epiphanius are something more than 
a stereotyped figure of speech on the part of the biographer. The sub- 
sequent life of Stephen reveals his unique scholarly talents and calling 
which brought.the youth to the monastery. His biographer notes but 
briefly the growth of ascetic tendencies in the boy, before leading him 
immediately to the ancient city of Rostov where he took the “tonsure” 
in the monastery of St. Gregory. The choice of place was in itself sing- 
nificant: “because there were many books there.’ The cloister of St. 
Gregory, called the “Seclusion,” was adjacent to the episcopal palace, 
situated in the center of the city, and was cut off by an enclosing wall 
from the tumult of the outside world. Bishop Parthenius, under whom 
Stephen took the vows, is supposed to have been a Greek. Together with 
the old graecophile tradition of Rostov this accounts for the presence 
of Greek Manuscripts in the library of St. Gregory as well as of people 
who were capable of teaching that language. St. Stephen was one of 
the few men in ancient Russia who could read and speak Greek. Together 
with the Permian language this gave him the knowledge of three lan- 
guages which was, perhaps, not too rare in ancient Kiev but quite ex- 
ceptional in the Muscovite North. According to Epiphanius, Stephen 
also studied “external philosophy,” i.e. some elements of secular disciplines 
accessible to him in Greek originals, for no Slavonic translations could 
transmit this “external philosophy to him.” The main subject of Stephen’s 
study, however, was Holy Scripture. Epiphanius, who was his companion, 
if not disciple, in these exegetical studies, relates some interesting details 
of the intellectual curiosity of his friend. Stephen was not content with 
a “poor study,” but liked to “linger” on until “he understood ultimately 
and truly” the meaning of every sentence. Whenever he met some wise 
and learned old man, he began to question him, spending with him nights 
and days in the “eager search for the wanted truth.” When jotting down 
his recollections after Stephen’s death, Bpiphanius, one of those who 
conversed with the Saint, asks him pardon “for being his annoyer, for 
arguing with him about some word, or verse, or line.’ This is a curious 
picture of a theological-exegetic seminar in a monastery of medieval Rus- 
sia. 


Greek manuscripts “which Stephen never parted with” opened to 
him one of the very few paths in Russia to the great culture of Byzan- 
tium. Stephen however, barred himself from this path, which was cer- 
tainly attractive to him, but this he did not do for an ascetic life of 
prayer. The ascestic factor is hardly expressed in his life. Epiphanius 
says nothing of his monastic achievements, insisting only upon his being 
a genuine monk; neither does he put into his lips any ascetic exhortations. 
For the man who wrote the Life of St. Sergius, this reticence can not be 
casual. Stephen gave up the high career of sacred knowledge for the 
sake of love; love toward those savage heathens whose meeting in his 
native Ustiug once had pierced his heart with compassion.4) For them 
he descended from the scholarly ivory tower, and undertook his fruitful 


4) “The servant of God felt a great pity... that men created and honored by God 
were enslaved by his Enemy.” The Life. pp. 8-9. 
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kenosis. And in this missionary kenosis he found the ascetic kenosis of 
Sergius, Theodosius, and of the whole galaxy of Russian saints.5) 


Stephen as a Hellenist was a rare figure in Russia. Stephen as the 
founder of Zyrian literature was quite unique. He did not wish to com- 
bine the conversion of the heathens with their Russification. Neither 
did he wish to approach them with a Slavonic liturgy only interpreted 
by sermons in the vernacular. He did for the Zyrians what Cyril and 
Methodius had done for the whole Slavic world. He translated for them 
the liturgy and Holy Scripture—or rather, a part of it. First of all he 
had to choose or invent a Zyrian alphabet and a few preserved patterns 
of national Zyrian writings show that he did not use for his task either 
the Slavonic of Greek alphabet, but, probably, a local system of runes.®) 
In this he even abandoned the example of the Apostles of the Slavs who 
had adapted the Greek alphabet to the new idiom. 


It was but natural that in his new and daring undertaking Stephen 
found many adversaries. Some “poor mind’ considered it inappropiate 
to devise a new literature “one hundred and twenty years before the 
end of the world.” This was actually expected in the year 7000 from the crea- 
tion, or, according to the accepted Byzantine and Russian computation, 
in 1492 A.D. The learned Epiphanius himself shared in this belief.7) The 
conservatives admitted that, if the translation was needed at all, the 
Russian alphabet could be used for the newly converted tribes; “for there 
are literary alphabets which are used traditionally by the nations of old, 
such as Hebrew, Greek, Latin.” To these three (in which the inscription 
on the Cross of Christ was composed) the Slavonic was added in Russia 
as a matter of fact. But Stephen received the “blessing” from the 
highest hierarch then in existence—the Locum-tenens of the Metropo- 
litan and left, “as a lamb amidst wolves,” for the wild and dangerous 
country. He, certainly, had the opportunity to secure, in his mis- 
sionary work, the aid of the Muscovite administration, of those military 
and police officers whose violence was bitterly complained of by the 
heathen priest in a famous episode of the Life. “From Moscow can 
there be anything good for us? It is not from there that all kinds of 
burdens come upon us, heavy tributes and violence?’ Muscovite assistance 
of this kind could compromise the success of his preaching. Thus, 
Stephen preferred to go to the land of Perm alone or with a few clerical 
attendants 


His missionary trials and successes are pictured in a series of 
scenes that appear to ke taken from nature, and are not devoid of 
humor; they depict quite vividly the naive but kind hearted character 
of the Permians. At first we see Stephen within a small circle of al- 
ready baptized disciples. They come to him, sit down, and ask ques- 
tions. But the non-baptized come also, occasionally. The heathens do 
not like him; they stand around with big cudgels ready to strike. It once 
even happened that the heathens having piled together heaps of straw, 


5) On kenosis as a specific character of the Russian piety cf. G. Fedotov. “The Rus- 
sian populism.” in Russian Review: also “Russian religious mind.” 

6) Beside Lytkin’s book, see I. S. Nekrasov, The Permian Writings in a Manuscript of 
the XV c. Odessa, 1890; P. D. Shestakov, The reading of the oldest Zyrian inscription. 
in “Journal of the Ministry of Education,” 1871, Vol. I. 

7) “In the last times... at the end of the number of 7000 years... God raised his 
saint, Stephen.’ The Life, p. 13. 
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attempted to burn his house. Later on, Stephen himself takes the of- 
fensive and starts to destroy idols and primitive wooden shrines. One 
day, after he had burnt their main sanctuary, having found it empty 
and not guarded, a huge crowd of Zyrians’ assembled with poles and 
axes. Stephen preached to them, at the same time preparing himself 
for death. No one, however, dared to attack him. 


In Stephen’s sermons and exhortations, compiled by his biographer, 
one looks in vain for the secret of his extraordinary power of persuasion. 
The quotations from the Bible can speak only to those already converted. 
The denunciations of idols from biblical and early Christian authors are 
contradicted by the veneration of icons practiced by the Orthodox, and 
we shall see that the Orthodox ritual was one of the powerful attrac- 
tions of the new religion. One is thus forced to the conclusion that it 
was mainly the charm of Stephen’s personality, together with his high- 
er knowledge and wisdom that conquered the childish souls. At the same 
time the national meekness of this people stands out in great relief. The 
Permians themselves explain in this way the inward opposition they 
feel toward raising a hand against the Russian missionary: “He has a 
bad habit of not starting the fighting” and they lack the spirit to at- 
tack first- 


The destruction of shrines was practical proof of the weakness of 
the heathen gods. Those shrines were simple huts hung with precious 
furs as offerings to the gods. Stephen would smash the head of the 
idol with an axe and, having shattered it into tiny splinters, burn it to- 
gether with all the wealth of furs: he did not wish to take “the part 
belonging to the demons.” 


A positive propaganda for Christianity, speaking directly to the 
souls of the heathens, was accomplished through the beauty of the first 
church built by Stephen in Ust-Vim, the main settlement of the Per- 
mains. It must have been a very modest chapel, wooden of course, but 
the ancient Russians were masters of wooden architecture. Stephen 
adorned it with icons and all suitable ornaments, “as a beautiful bride;” 
he brought liturgical vessels and all belongings from Moscow or Rostov. 
Non-baptized heathens would come here, not yet for prayer, but de- 
siring to see the beauty of the church,” and they went away concluding: 
“Great is the God of the Christians.” This was preaching through 
beauty, in a truly Russian style. Permians were charmed as once the 
envoys of Prince Vladimir had been in Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 


This first church in the Permian land was dedicated to the An- 
nunciation as “the premise of our salvation.” Its beautiful decoration 
seems not to have fit well with the primitive setting of life of a solitary 
missionary amidst a savage tribe. But Stephen did not sever his connec- 
tion with Moscow. He went there from time to time and brought from 
there everything necessary for the needs of the growing mission. 


Beauty attracted the heathens. For the baptized, Stephen offer- 
ed a more rational introduction into the Christian Faith. He made all 
of them, the children as well as adults, learn the letters invented by him 
and read his translated books: “The Euchologian, The Octoechos (Daily 
and Weekly Order of Service), The Psalter, and all the other books.” 
Under “other books” the Gospels and parts of the Old Testament were 
certainly included, but in this very enumeration, the bias of “liturgical 
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theology” is undeniable. In the course of time, after Stephen had re- 
ceived episcopal consecration in Moscow (1379) he ordained his Permian 
disciples “same as priests, some as deacons, readers and chanters...” 
“He taught them to write Permian books, himself assisting them in this 
work.” Thus, together with the faith in Christ, a hearth of Christian 
culture was lighted in the wilderness. The learned Stephen carried his 
scholarship into the denseness of the Northern forests. 


The dramatic climax in the Life of the Saint is his disputation with 
the heathen volkhv (magician) Pam. This is a masterpiece of Epiphanius’ 
literary art, where an attempt is made to paint the religious mind of a 
Finnish polytheist, or shamanist in his encounter with Christianity. The 
actual narrations of the missionary undoubtedly form the basis of this 
episode, although the verbal or literary form belongs to the author. 


Pam was chief volkhv among the Permians, and a kind of a ruler 
over the tribe. Stephen had already had many discussions with him: 
“each one praised his own faith.” For Stephen he was a contemptible 
adversary: “Whatever I am building, he destroys,’ was his complaint. 

In contrast to the literary Slavonic speech of the missionary the 
volkhv expresses his thoughts in a purely Russian popular idiom, some- 
times with obvious remiscences of Russian folk-lore. 


‘Pam: Brothers, people of Perm, do not abandon the gods of our 
fathers, do not forget sacrifices nor offerings, do not throw away ancient 
customs nor the ancient faith. Do what our fathers did. Listen to me 
and not to Stephen, a new-comer from Moscow. (Here follows the causic 
characterisation of Moscow quoted above.)}—You should listen to me, an 
old man and in a father’s place before you, rather than to that Rus- 
sian, Muscovite even—and so young beside me that he could be my son 
or grandson. The newly baptize people: We did not conquer, old man, 
we were defeated, and your gods fell and did not rise again... But why do 
you, old magician, passing over the head, speak to the feet? If you are 
strong in word vie with him (Stephen), not with us. 


Pam: (with anger). You are cowards... That is why this abbot 
overcame you by his perfidy.” 


Now Pam turns directly to his mighty adversary. 


Pam: By what power do you do this?... You have insulted our 
gods Those who do this deserve in my court the sentence of death, 
which you soon will experience at my hand. I shall not fail to work 
miracles for your destruction, and let loose many gods to kill you. 


Stephen: The gods of whom you are boasting have perished... The 


word of Moses has been fulfilled: Gods who did not create heaven and earth 
shall perish. 


Pam: Our gods had pity and did not destroy you... From which 
you must understand that they are kind and merciful.” 


Here follow three arguments destined to prove the superiority of the 
Permian faith over the Russian. First, “you, Christian, have one God, 
and we, many gods, many assistants, many protectors: they give us the 
game, all that is in the waters, and in the air, in the swamps and forests 

-squirrels or sables, marten or lynxes and other game... with which you 
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princes and boyars are enriched... It is not the prize of the hunter that 
is sent to the Hordes and reaches the so-called (Tatar) Tsar himself? 
even to Constantinople and to Germany, to Lithuania, and other towns 
and countries and remote nations.” 


“Second, our faith is better than yours because among us often 
one man or two go to fight a bear and, fighting, overcome and fell him, 
and carry home his hide; whereas among you many people go out against 
one bear, up to a hundred or two hundred in number, and sometimes 
they bring a bear if they find him, but sometimes they come back with 
empty hands... which seems to us ridiculos and shameful. 


And again, this is why our faith is better: we quickly learn all news: 
whatever happens in a far off country, in a foreign town... the complete 
news of it reaches us at the same hour, and you, Christians, can not learn 
it... For we have many gods aiding us...” 


The last point, somewhat enigmatic, seems to allude to the clair- 
voyance of the volkhvs as part of their magical powers. 

Against such arguments how could the persuasions of the missionary 
prevail when he quoted from Holy Scripture... “beginning from the 
creation of the world... and until the crucifixion of Christ, His resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, and until the end of world’’—usual Russian argu- 
ments from “historical theology.”8) They were debating the whole day 
and night, without food or sleep, and all in vain: “as if sowing in water.” 


Then Stephen proposes to Pam a divine trial by fire and water: 
to pass through a burning hut and to throw themselves into an opening 
in the ice on the Vichegda river. The volkhov at first agrees, but loses 
his pluck and, when Stephen drags him by hand into the fire, he acknow- 
ledges his defeat. He is still convinced that the Christian had learned 
from childhood how to conjure fire and water. Whereas he, Pam, does 
not possess this lore. Stephen’s partizans (or rather his biographer) as- 
cribe his victory not merely to God’s assistance, but to the virtues of 
the Saint: faith, hope and love. 


It is interesting to note how Stephen used his victory. As Pam re- 
fused to be baptized, the people demanded his death “according to their 
use and wont.’ But Stephen rejected this proposal: Christ sent me not 
to kill, but to teach, not to torture, but to preach with meekness and ad- 
monish with kindness”... However, he condemns the defeated leader to 


exile and forbids him to appear in all Christian settlements, so that he 
“should not eat or drink with the anywhere.” 


The dispute with Pam is presented as the crowning event of Stephen’s 
missionary activities. His biographer does not pursue in detail the growth 
of ecclesiastical organization in the new land. Local traditions know many 
churches and monasteries founded by Saint Stephen. Some icons are 
extant that are attributed to his hand; (he was also an icon painter). 
Ust-Vim became the center of the new diocese, that of Perm. Stephen 
procured necessary assistance and assistants from his native Ustiug as 
well as from remote Moscow and Novgorod. In the struggle between 
Moscow and Novgorod for the possession of Divine land Stephen must 
have taken no side. We know from chronicles that he undertook a long 


8 Ct. G. P. Fedotov, Russian Religious Mind. p. 382-4. 
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journey to Novgorod asking fur protection from the inroads of Novgo- 
rodian pirates who robbed peaceful Permians. He was received in Nov- 
gorod with respect and was given necessary letters. Probably on this 
occasion he was asked to give his theological counsel on the new sect of 
the Strigolniks. In his letters he appears as a skilful polemist defending 
not only the authority of the Church, but also the sacramental-mystical 
sense of religion against the moralistic rationalism of the sectarians. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist as the fruit of the tree of life (as opposed to 
the “tree of reason”) stands at the center of his polemics.9) 


During a year of poor crops he bought grain in Vologda and di- 
stributed it to his starving flock. The closest ties bound him, however, 
to Moscow. He visited this city not infrequently both for diocesan and 
general ecclesiastical affairs (the council of 1390). This, certainly, does 
not imply a political partizanship in the favor of Muscovite princes: his 
biographer is frankly anti-Muscovite. Stephen died in Moscow during 
one of his journeys there, in 1396, and was buried in a monastery within 
the Kremlin. 


The narration of Stephen’s death in Epiphanius’ work is followed 
by a highly eloquent “threnos,” or lament over the deceased hero. Thre- 
nody is a poetical form very much loved in Russian folk-lore which finds 
many reflections in written literature.(10) Epiphanius’ rhetoric has nothing 
to do with popular style, but its relationship to Russian sensibility is 
obvious; Greek hagiographical patterns offer no parallels. 


The threnody is divided into three parts: the lament of the Per- 
mian people, the lament of the Permian Church and that of the author 
himself. The Permian people mourn, first of all, their protector who 
defended them from Russian colonizers: Moscow and Novgorod. “You 
solicited the prince... and the boyars... concerning our complaints, our 
rights, and benefits... you often rescued us from violation and en- 
Sslavement, relieved us from spoliations and hard tributes... Even the 
Novgorodians, pirates and robbers, were persuaded by your words not to 
fight us’... Their particular grief is to be robbed of the Saint’s grave 
which is now in the possession of the Muscovites. They do not refer to 
expected miracles from the relics; their concern is purely human: “to 
be for us a great comfort.” That is Moscow’s justice! It has metropo- 
litans, bishops, but we had the only bishop, and it took him for itself... 
The Muscovites can not honor you like we do. We know some people 
in Moscow, who gave you nicknames, called you “brazen face,’ not under- 
standing the power and grace of God. 


The Permians owe even more to Stephen for his spiritual deeds: 
he turned them from a miserable, despised tribe to a Christian nation, 
among the most ancient and venerable ones. 


The berieved Permian mourns the bishop as her bridegroom taken 
from her and goes so far in her indignation as to suggest the abduction 
of his body from rival Moscow: “Why do not zealots appear now like those 
of the sons of Israel who took the bones of Joseph the Beautiful from 
the land of Egypt and carried them into the promised land?” 


9) His letter was printed by Pavlov, The monuments of ancient Russian Canon Law” 
in Russian Historical Library. Vol. 6. 

10) Cf. the laments of Saint Boris in his Life and the laments in “Igor’s Tale,” op. cit. 
Russian Religious Mind. p. 100, 324 Cf. Elsa Mahler. 
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In these laments Epiphanius has abundant opportunities to em- 
phasize the idea of the Christian vocation of all the nations of the aerth 
which he had previously developed in connection with the new Permain 
alphabet. The invention of the new alphabet is considered by him in a 
vast world-historical prospective. Epiphanius borrows all the facts or 
myths for his historical scheme from a Bulgarian monk Khrabr, who 
wrote in the tenth century a short work on “Slavonic writings,”''!) and 
from the Russian writers of the eleventh century: the hagiographer Nestor 
in the prefaces to his lives of St. Theodosius and St. Boris and Gleb, 
and Metropolitan Hilarion who, praising prince Vladimir, originated the 
the Russian national consciousness of a Christian idea of vocation.(!2) 
Everything which had been told of Cyril and Methodius and of the 
Slavic and Russian people is now transferred to the Permians and their 
new apostle Stephen. These are the main lines of Epiphanius’ (Stephen’s) 
historical conception: 


There are according to the Bible all in all 72 Languages and na- 
tions on earth. “After the confusion of Babel not only languages were 
divided but also mores, customs, and laws... and arts according to na- 
tions... The Egyptian nation received geometry as their lot, the Per- 
sian, Chaldean, and Assyrians—astrology, magic and witchcraft, the 
Jews—sacred books... the Greeks—grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy.” 
Thus the nations, born as they are out of sin and punishment have a 
positive justification of possessing a diversity of gifts and callings. A 
symbol, or a necessary means for a national culture is a rarticular al- 
phabet. Epiphanius even knows from Khrabr the names of the inventors 
of many of them: Jewish, Greek, Slavonic; for the Greek he gives several 
names of the “philosophers” who created each one from 2 to 6 letters of 
the alphabet. Now, all Greek philosophers were pagan, and so the Slav- 
onic alphabet invented by the two Christian Saints is more “honorable.” 
The New Permian alphabet is also the work of a Christian monk, and, 
what is more, a single one (not two), and thus is even more honorable 
than the Slavonic-Russian. Epiphanius has no scruples in comparing his 
non-canonized hero to Saint Cyril: “both men were good and wise and 
equal in wisdom, but Cyril the philosopher was assisted by his brother 
Methodius... and Stephen found no helper except the Lord.” 


In Christian times all national languages with their alphabets 
serve a higher end: the mission of the Church. All the nations are cal- 
led to salvation as David and many prophets had predicted: “I am coming, 
says the Lord, to gather all gentile tribes and to send salvation to remote 
nations... who did not hear my name.” (Isaias). From Theodoritus’ 
commentary Epiphanius knows that already 51 nations are baptized, and 
29 still persist in pagan errors. A tradition had reached Epiphanius 
which he relates with a certain reserve: “I do not know whether it is 
true...: when we conquer the whole world then we shall migrate to the 
grave; that is, the whole world will believe... in the last days.” Only 
120 years are now left until the consummation of time and thus this 
missionary work of Stephen is put into an eschatological perspective. 





11) Ed. by S. G. Vilinsky. The narration of monk Khrabr on the Slavonic letters, Odessa, 
1901. 


12) G. Fedotov, Russian Religious Mind, p. 405 sq. 
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The tribe of the Permians is now the last converted nation. “We 
are born after all the others in the bath of the regeneration; we are 
late... as if coming at the eleventh hour, and are lesser than all bap- 
tized nations’... the author repeats the words of Hilarion, once spoken 
of the Russians. But in the Christian order of value the last can be the 
first, and so the Permians can replace the Slavs and Russians in the fa- 
mous hymn of Hilarion: “The Roman country praises two apostles Peter 
and Paul; the land of Asia honors and venerates John the Divine; Egypt, 
Mark the Evangelist: Antioch, Luke, Greece, the apostle Andrew; The 
Russian land, the great Vladimir who baptized her; Moscow honors Met- 
ropolitan Peter as a new miracle-worker; Rostov, Leontius, her bishop. 
And you, bishop Stephen, are praised and honored by the land of Perm 
as her apostle, her teacher, and her leader.” 


Not only are the savage Permians not outdistanced by the elder 
Christian nations in the Kingdom of God; they even have a privilege 
of honor, as we have seen, at least in the person of their apostle and 
the inventor of their letters. This generous attitude of Epiphanius puts 
in a true light the nationalistic utterings of the Kievan writers. The 
corresponding, and partly identical meditations of Nestor and Hilarion 
could be interpreted as the manifestation of a young national pride and 
a concealed preaco-phobia. Epiphanius, or, rather, Stephen himself whose 
idea was taken up by his disciple, humbled himself and his own Rus- 
sian consciousness before the scarcely born and so modest national con- 
sciousness of an other people. Only now the religious meaning of national 
culture, revealed in the work of Saint Cyril and Methodius and inherited 
by Russia, assumes its deep universal meaning. Every nation, however 
small, has its own religious calling and its particular gifts. There are 
not privileged peoples, no “messianic” nations in the Kingdom of Christ. 
The ideal image of the “mourning Permian Church” conceived in the 
spirit of ontological realism, gives a metaphysical basis to the national 
idea. Only the Russian thinkers of the nineteenth century, perhaps, only 
Viadimir Soloviev will develop and philosophically reaffirm the idea of 
Stephen and that of ancient Russia which was contaminated in Muscovy, 
in the late fifteenth century, with the Byzantine dream of the universal 
Christian Empire. 


Coming back from the ideas of Saint Stephen to his work, to the 
national Permian Church, we must acknowledge that this Church was 
a child without a future. It existed less than two centuries. Even after 
their conversion the Permians remained on such a low leevel of culture 
that they could not appreciate and preserve the precious legacy of Stephen: 
the national language. They became Russified in the course of Russian 
colonization as all their related Finnish tribes in Russian political terri- 
tory. On the other hand, the Muscovite government and Church, in their 
nationalistic spirit, could not understand Stephen’s idea and did not 
spare his work. The Permian liturgy was replaced by the Slavonic some- 
times during the sixteenth century. 


GEORGE P. FEDOTOV 
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THE URVGINS OF URRRINIAN ECCLESIASTICAL SEPHRETISY 


(Conclusion) 


The law proclaimed by the Directory on 1 January 1919 was the 
first official act concerning the autocephality of the Ukrainian Church. 
The authors of the law no doubt felt that with the independence of the 
Ukraine there ought to be an autocephalous Ukrainian Church. It was 
not enough that the Church in the Ukraine was to be autonomous, i.e. 
independent in its inner life and administration while keeping purely 
spiritual and canonical ties with the Russian Church and her Patriarch. 
The nationalists never felt any difficulties about having within an in- 
dependent Ukraine the Galician Uniate Church which was certainly not 
autocephalous but under the authority of the Pope of Rome. It may 
well be that some of Petljura’s anti-Russian Ukrainian chauvinism de- 
termined the course of affairs. Vlasovsky says, interestingly enough, that 
later Ukrainian autocephalists did not consider the governmental decree 
of 1 January 1919 on the autocephality of the Church and the attempts 
to get canonical recognition in Constantinople as having the same signifi- 
cance as the proclamation of autocephality of the Ukrainian Church of 5 
May 1920. In Vlasovsky’s opinion, the latter act had less significance from the 
ecclesiastico-juridical point of view than the 1919 governmental decree.‘ 


The 1 January 1919 decree contained seven points: 


$1. The highest ecclesiastico-lawgiving, juridical, and admini- 
strative authority in the Ukraine belongs to the All-Ukrainian Church 
Sobor, the decisions of which must be confirmed by Governmental 
lawgiving organs in case they possess Church-State significance or 
require the disbursement of money from the State treasury. 


§2. A Ukrainian Church Synod is created for the administration 
of the affairs of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church, 
composed of: two bishops, one archpriest, one priest, one deacon, 
three laymen, and one priest from the war department. Until the 
convening of the Sobor which elects the members of the Synod and 
presents (their candidacy) for confirmation to the Government, the 
members of the Church Synod are appointed by the Supreme Re- 
publican Ukrainian Government. 


$3. The following ecclesiastical matters belong to the Synod’s 
jurisdiction: 1. Religions; 2. Administrative; 3. Proprietory; 4. Cultural 
educational; 5. Controller-auditing (later supplementary decrees of 
the Directory gave the Synod judicial functions also). 


§4. A representative of the Republican Government, appointed 
by a Minister, attends the sessions of the Ukrainian Synod, whose 
obligation it will be to oversee the fulfillment of laws and decrees 
of the Synod which do not violate the interests of the Republic. 
The Governmental Representative has the right to protest to the 
Council of Ministers. 


$5. The ecclesiastical power of the Ukrainian Autocephalous 
Church with all its administration is paid by means of the State 


(45) I. Vlasovs‘kyj, ‘“Kanonichni i istorychni pidstavy...", p. 43. 
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Treasury, in conformity with the code supplementarily created for 
this purpose. 


§6. The Ukrainian Autocephalous Church with its Synod and spiri- 
tual hierarchy stands in no dependence upon the All-Russian 
Patriarch. 


§7. In order to accomplish its activities, and until the convening 
of the Church Sobor, the Ukrainian Church Synod produces decrees 
which acquire force after their confirmation by the Ukrainian 
Republican Government.46 


As we have seen, the Directory had hardly been in Kiev a month 
when the Bolsheviks entered and occupied Kiev forcing the Republican 
Government to flee. The ecclesiastical separatists, for the most part, 
also fled to Kamenets-Podolsk. There they founded a Theological 
Faculty at the Ukrainian University which was later closed by the Bol- 
sheviks. On 22 October 1918 John Ohienko, later Petljura’s Minister of 
Cults, had been named rector of this second “Ukrainian” University. The 
Ukrainian “Synod” too, apparently, fell apart and Archbishop Agapetus 
fled through Odessa to Ekaterinodar. In October 1919 a council of Rus- 
sian Orthodox bishops (of the Temporary Supreme Church Administra- 
tion) at Novocherkass tried Archbishop Agapetus for his various separtist 
acts and deprived him of his cathedra, banishing him to the St. George 
Monastery in the Taurida eparchy.47 One of those who demanded that 
he be tried was Metropolitan Antony who returned to Russia at the 
end of August 1919. 


The application of the Bolshevik authorities in Kiev of the law 
of separation of Church and State (23 January 1918) as well as the 
Commissariat of Justice’ resolution of 24 August 191848 on the execution 
of the law was a blow not only to the higher church authorities but to 
the activities of parochial units as well. All the Church property was 
nationalized and any group of faithful who wished to use a church edifice 
was supposed to apply with their statute or by-laws to the proper autho- 
rities. This group was registered and permitted to use the church build- 
ing asked for. This group was responsible for the condition of the building, 
paid the taxes, etc. In these decrees as in other ways, the Ukrainian 
ecclesiastical separatists were greatly assisted by the Soviet Government. 
The decrees tended to fragmentize and decentralize the Church—giving 
schisms a ready opportunity to make headway, for nothing but conscience 
and Church consciousness tied the parishes to their ruling bishop. The 
(46) Quoted by K. V. Fotiev, Popytki Ukrainskoj Tserkovnoj Avtokefalii v XX veke, Munich, 

(1955), p. 22 from the Appendix to Lotots’kyj, Dzherela Ukr. Tserk. Prava. 


(47) The Taurida eparchy was then ruled by Archbishop Demetrius (Abashidze) a friend 
of Archbishop Agapetus Shavelsky (Ibid., p. 378), says this was like exiling a cat 
to a cellar full of mice. The St. George Monastery was one of the richest and most 
beautiful monasteries in the Crimea. Archbishop Agapetus was soon named admi- 
nistrator of the cloister. Unlike other bishops who fled Russia with the rout of the 
White Armies, Abp. Agapetus remained and later returned to his former see of Eka- 
terinoslav (now Dnepropetrovsk). In the 1920's he was tried by the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the accusation of hiding church valuables which the government was con- 
fiscating in connection with the famines. Abp. Agapetus is later said to have joined 
the Ukrainian “Renovated” Church but repented and returned to the canonical Church 
again. He died circa 1926 of typhus. 

(48) Boleslaw Szczesniak (Ed.), The Russian Revolution and Religion, Notre Dame, 1959, 
pp. 34-35, 40-48 contains these documents. 
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canonical parishes, apparently, continued to use their churches accord- 
ing to their traditional rights—largely ignoring the Soviet decree.‘9 

In March of 1919 an initiatory committee of Ukrainians (members of 
the former Church Rada) sent a delegation to Nazarius (Blinov), Bishop 
of Cherkass, who was administering the Kiev eparchy in the absence of 
Metropolitan Antony, with a request to place one of the city churches at 
the disposal of the Ukrainians in order that they could celebrate the services 
of Holy Thursday and Pascha with the readings of the Gospel in the 
Ukrainian tongue. Bishop Nazarius answered that he could not satisfy 
such a request because it would disturb the unity of the Church. Further- 
more, he forbade any clergymen to participate in any such undertaking. 
The committee members, however, indicated that the Archpriests Lip- 
kovsky, Tarnavsky, and Sharaevsky insisted on having permission to use 
Ukrainian liturgically. The committee was, apparently, composed of 
laymen. The matter was given over to the judgment of an episcopal 
council which refused the Ukrainians their request, citing the decrees of 
the Moscow Sobor of 1917/18 against the use of the vernacular. 


It was then that the Ukrainian committee, together with the above- 
mentioned priests, decided to make use of the new laws of the Soviet 
Government. Parochial statutes were prepared and presented to the 
proper section of the Kievan city council, with a request that the Ukrai- 
nians be permitted the use of the former Army Catholicon of St. Nicholas 
in the Pechersk section of Kiev. This church was especially dear to the 
hearts of the Ukrainian nationalists for it was built by Hetman John Ma- 
zepa an 18th Century forerunner of the Ukrainian separatists. 


The Ukrainian separatists rapidly came to a decision not to limit 
their efforts to the establishment of one Ukrainian parish, but that they 
ought to strive for the opening of other such parishes in Kiev and else- 
where in the Ukraine. They organized a new All-Ukrainian Church Rada. 
This differed in policy from the old Rada which had attempted to start 
a Ukrainian Church from the top through the calling of an All-Ukrai- 
nian Church Sobor. The new Rada began its work from the bottom, on 
the parochial level, with the founding of separate Ukrainian parishes. 
The Rada was organized finally in April 1919 and chose Michael Naumovich 
Moroza as its head, with John Vasilievich Tarasenko as secretary. 


Still, apparently, not wishing to break with episcopal authority, the 
new Rada sent a delegation to Bishop Nazarius asking his blessing for 
the celebration of Divine Service in the St. Nicholas Catholicon (in UkK- 
rainian). It seems characteristic that the delegation was composed exclu- 
sively of laymen—the clergy refraining from meeting with the hierarchs. 
Naturally Bishop Nazarius could hardly be pleased that the Ukrainians 
had secured a church through the Soviet authorities against his wishes. 
After incessant pleas, however, the bishop gave his blessing in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


I am very sorry that the Ukrainians, no matter what the reasons, 
wish to separate and create a separate parish, but since they have re- 
ceived a church for the celebration of services from the Soviet power, 
I am forced to give them my blessing—but under the condition that 
everything will be celebrated in Slavonic, that the Gospel will be 
read in Slavonic, and only after that, only before the sermon, in 


(49) Fotiev, Ibid., p. 23. 
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Ukrainian. For the celebration of services I appoint Archpriests 
Lipovsky, Sharaevsky, and Tarnavsky, and the Deacon Durdukov- 
sky.50 


The first “Ukrainian” Liturgy was thus celebrated in the St. Nicholas 
Catholicon on 9 May 1919 on St. Nicholas Day. According to Lipovsky’s 
descriptions! the service was received with great enthusiasm and was 
celebrated before a large gathering of people. Lipovsky had hurriedly 
translated (violating Bishop Nazarius’ instructions) the Hours, the Epistle 
and Gospel lections, as well as the Lord’s Prayer into Ukrainian for the 
day. The rest of the service was in Slavonic but with “the proper Ukrai- 
nian pronunciation and with the Ukrainian accent.” The composer Leon- 
tovich wrote a special setting of the Liturgy for the occasion and him- 
self directed the choir. 


The entire gathering cried, hearing their native chants, the Gospel 
and psalms in their native tongue, feeling that for the first time 
after centuries of bondage—there had gathered here the free child- 
ren of their native mother Ukrainian Church... On that dav several 
thousand Ukrainians joined the first Ukrainian parish. 


Lipkovsky stated that many of those who had joined the church 
in the Pechersk section of town were residents of the center of Kiev. 
They formed another Ukrainian parish and asked the civil authorities for 
a church in central Kiev. They were given the Catholicon of St. Andrew. 
Seeing such seisure of churches by the Ukrainians, Bishop Nazarius pro- 
tested to the Soviet authorities and asked them not to give out keys of 
churches to the Ukrainians until it became clear how to divide the use 
of the churches between the contending grours. In this matter as in 
later cases, the Soviet authorities seemed to favor the separatists. Ac- 
cording to Lipovsky, the representatives of the new Ukrainian parish 
asked Bishop Nazarius for his blessing. With reluctance he gave them 
permission to celebrate one “Ukrainian” service in the St. Andrew Catho- 
licon on the Sunday after Pentecost.52 According to the account given by 
Fotiev, when the parish council asked for the Bishop’s blessing, he re- 
fused it. Despite this, the vigil services were celebrated on the eve of 
All Saints Sunday (first after Pentecost), and about midnight permission 
came from the Bishop to celebrate the Liturgy on the next day on con- 
dition that a written promise be given not to say anything in Ukrainian 
other than that permitted for the St. Nicholas Catholicon. The promise 
was given but not kept (as at the St. Nicholas church)—everything was 
sung and read in Ukrainian that there had been time to translate.53 


Immediately after this the battle for the ancient Sophia Cathedral 
began. It was voted at a “General Meeting of parishes” that the famous 
church should belong to the Ukrainians and not be in the hands of the 
“Russian clerical aristocracy.” Needless to say, the “General Meeting of 
parishes”—meaning the two Ukrainian parishes—could decide in no other 
way. A meeting of parochial representatives scheduled for 8 July by the 
Eparchal Council was cancelled. The battle for the church was hot and 
bitter and it was resolved when the Soviet authorities gave the mandate 


(SO) Fotiev, Ibid., p. 24. 

(51) Cited by Fotiev, Ibid.. pp. 24-25; Cf. Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid.. p. 8. 
(52) Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid. 

(53) Fotiev, Ibid., p. 25. 
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for the use of the Cathedral to the Ukrainian group on 11 July, the eve 
of SS. Peter and Paul. The Ukrainians again asked Bishop Nazarius for 
his blessing to celebrate, but this time he refused “on the basis that this 
was his Cathedral.” The next day 12 July/29 June 1919 the first Liturgy 
was celebrated without episcopal blessing and this day may be considered 
the beginning of the schism.54 


But Bishop Nazarius still had not given up hope of reconciling the 
separatists and he offered to meet with Lipkovsky, Sharaevsky, and Tar- 
navsky to give them the opportunity to give an accounting of their ac- 
tions. To “defend” the three priests, 70 parishioners came along. Bishops 
Nazarius of Cherkass, Demetrius (Verbitsky) of Uman, and Basil (Bogda- 
shevsky) of Kanev, who were to meet with the clergymen declined to re- 
ceive such a crowd. A few days later, however, the meeting did take 
place but it was in vain and the hierarchs reported the whole matter to 
the Patriarch of Moscow for his decision. 


Meanwhile the All-Ukrainian Church Rada worked on the transla- 
tion of the Liturgy into Ukrainian and on 23 July 1919 the first Liturgy 
completely in Ukrainian was celebrated at the Sophia Cathedral. Ac- 
cording to Lipkovsky, Bishop Nazarius was invited to this “solemn festival” 
and he was aked to confirm the priests chosen for the Sophia, St. Andrew, 
and St. Nicholas churches. But the Bishop “drove out” the Rada’s spokes- 
men, refusing to speak to them. On the feast of the Transfiguration (19 
August) Patriarch Tikhon’s answer to Bishop Nazarius’ report was an- 
nounced. According to Lipkovsky, it was composed quite “vaguely, in an 
artificially mild tone.”’ It contained no order to cease services nor any 
punishments against the Ukrainian clergy “as Bishop Nazarius expected.” 
It exhorted the Ukrainians to obey their bishop and to await patiently 
until such time as there is peace and it will be possible to call a Russian 
Church Sobor which will examine the issues, and “satisfy the Ukrai- 
nians.”’55 


This was the situation until the entry of the Denikin forces into 
Kiev on the last day of August. All the Ukrainian churches were return- 
ed to the canonical ecclesiastical authorities. Lipkovsky had still cele- 
brated at the Sophia Cathedral on the feast of the Dormition (28 August). 
When Metropolitan Antony returned to Kiev on 20 September he im- 
mediately interdicted all the separatist clerics and gave Lipovsky and his 
associates over to ecclesiastical trial. Having suspended the clergymen 
who had disobeyed episcopal authority, Metropolitan Antony showed sur- 
prising tolerance towards the moderate Ukrainians. He even gave them 
a church next to the Sophia Cathedral, appointing a moderate Ukrainian 
priest there.56é 

Lipkovsky and some of his followers hurriedly left Kiev for Kame- 
nets-Podolsk where they remained until the end of December 1919. There 
they reported to the SS. Cyril-Methodius Confraternity of the establish- 
ment of Ukrainian parishes in Kiev and of the setting up of the new 





(54) Fotiev, Ibid.. pp. 25-26; Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid. 

(55) Lypkivs‘kyj, Ibid. 

(56) Fotiev, Ibid.. p. 27; Cf. Bishop Nikon, Zhizneopisanie, pp. 271-293 where Metropolitan 
Antony's activities in Kiev at this time are described. Metropolitan Antony left Kiev 
the first week of November 1919 to attend a synod cf bishops at Novocherkass and 
never returned again because of the Civil War and occupation of Kiev by the Bol- 
sheviks in December. 
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Church Rada. The entire Confraternity joined the new movement and 
organized a Ukrainian parish in Kamenets-Podolsk (they did not acquire 
a church until the arrival there of the Soviet forces). The parish was 
organized around the chapel of the Kamenets University. Lipkovsky work- 
ed actively under Petljura’s “Ministry of Cults.” Just as in Kiev, Lip- 
kovsky fell under the suspension of the local Bishop Poemen for his acti- 
vities.57 


In bringing this discussion of the early period of Ukrainian eccle- 
siastical separatism to a conclusion, there are certain points that ought 
to be emphasized. First of all, despite the claims of the autocephalists, 
the separatist movement was always comparatively small. Most of the 
laity as well as the clergy were unwilling to break their relations with 
the Russian Church. Secondly, the Ukrainian movement in the Church 
was predominantly a lay movement. In a letter to Metropolitan Nicholas 
of Caesarea, Locum Tenens of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchal Throne, 
Patriarch Tikhon characterized the early Ukrainian movement as fol- 
lows: 


This agitation began in Kiev and established its center there. It 
also appeared in Kamenets-Podolsk during the time when the go- 
vernment or Directory of the Ukrainian Republic was located there. 
A small group of persons who had never been in sacred orders, broke 
its ties with the Orthodox hierarchy which were weak even so. In 
certain places sacred-ministers inflamed by the Ukrainians declined 
to submit to episcopal authority. This little group of schismatics 
enticed six sacred-ministers after itself at the beginning, to which 
two or three others joined later. They founded three or four Ukrai- 
nian parishes in the neighborhood of Kiev and one in Podolia. Then, 
counting on the support of the Ukrainian Government, they at- 
tempted to subordinate the whole Orthodox population of the Uk- 
raine to themselves, to occupy all the churches, and take upon 
themselves the administration of all that concerned the Orthodox 
Church .. 58 


There was also little desire on the part of the great majority of 
the pcople for the artificial Ukrainianization of the Church which was 
more a manifestation of chauvinism than anything else—a true Ukrai- 
nian can pray only in Ukrainian! Most people were bewildered by the 
efforts at Ukrainianization. Allen points out that even in the early 
1920's of the Soviet period “the population remained as indifferent to 
measures of ‘ukrainization’ as it had in the Rada days.” Although the 
Soviets had made “a kind of official language” out of it “few appeared to 
have any taste for its use.”59 It really is thanks to the Soviet Government 
that Ukrainian is used so extensively in schools and literature in the 
Ukraine! 

Ukrainian ecclesiastical separatism was a revolutionary movement, 
a child of its time. There is no doubt but that the unrest of the early 


(57) Lypkivs‘kyj, Ibid.; Fotiev, Ibid. 

(58) “L’orthodoxie panukrainienne, ses documents inedits, adresses aux Ukrainiens d'Ame- 
rique,” Orientalia Christiana, 1923, No. 4, p. 135 (Quoted in Fotiev, Ibid.. p. 21) Fotiev 
thinks that this undated letter was written in the middle of 1921. 

59) W. E. D. Allen, The Ukraine. p. 322. 
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revolutionary days influenced the ecclesiastical events of the day. Much 
of the revolutionary method was brought into the Church in the disputes 
with their lack of principle and general demagoguery. It is extraordinary 
that after the Petljura government officially and openly declared the se- 
paration of the Ukrainian Church from the Moscow Patriarchate, the 
self-same Ukrainians who engineered the 1 January decree approached 
the Patriarch’s representatives for their blessing and again broke with 
them when they refused to bless their actions. It is difficult to under- 
stand why they themselves refused to recognize their own decree! The 
lack of principle as well as the unconditional subjection of Church mat- 
ters to the nationalist principle, becomes especially manifest in the se- 
cond or “hierarchical” period of Ukrainian autocephality. But this must 
be left for another time. 


What is amazing in the whole affair is the steadfastness of the 
Orthodox hierarchy, their general unwillingness to separate from the 
Orthodox Church simply because of nationalistic asperations. There 
were, as we have seen, only two hierarchs who, for a time, flirted with 
the Ukrainian separatists. Both of these, Archbishops Alexis (Dorodnit- 
sen) and Agapetus (Vishnevsky), later recanted their positions and were 
reconciled with the Orthodox Church. Some of the other bishops who 
had some sympathy for Ukrainianization of the Church refused cate- 
gorically to break with the Patriarchate. This firmness of the Orthodox 
episcopate later led to the tragic and unheard of transgression of Ortho- 
dox canon law and tradition—the “consecration” of Basil Lipkovsky and 
Nestor Sharaevsky by means of presbyteral and lay ordination.© 


Rev. David F. Abramtsov 


(60) Fotiev, Ibid. pp. 27-28. We have leaned heavily upon Fotiev for the period covering 
the year 1919 as well as the introductory political events, checking and correcting 
his data against other sources. 


“CHURCH aad WORLD” 
(Spring-Summer 1960) 


~ was absent from Oxford (England) for nearly ten months. I visited 

several countries and spent nearly 2%2 months in Rome. My journey 

was extremely interesting and useful, particularly the visit to Russia which 
I have not seen for 41 years. 

I went to the USSR as guest of the Moscow Patriarchate accom- 
panying my old friend Bishop Basil (Krivoshein), who was recently ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Brussels and Belgium, and Father Cyril Taylor of 
London. A group of young Russian Orthodox people, born and bred 
abroad who preserved their Faith and the Russian language, travelled 
with us to Moscow but they had their own program. 


We travelled from Paris to Moscow in the French jet airliner 
“Caravelle” which flew at an altitude of 9,000 to 10,000 meters cruising 
at 800 klm. per hour. We left Western Europe in brisk rainy weather, 
met a violent thunderstorm near Warsaw, and entered Russia in warm 
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sunshine under a cloudless blue sky. When we landed at the new inter- 
national airport “Sheremetevo,” it was a lovely warm summer evening. 
Bishop Nicodemus of Podolsk, the new head of the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs for the Moscow Patriarchate, and several priests and laymen, 
greeted us. Bishop Nicodemus, who is only 31, was formerly the Superior 
of the Russian Mission in Palestine and had just returned from a journey 
to Britain where he headed a Russian Monastic delegation visiting the 
Anglican religious communities. Attached to Bishop Basil during our 
stay in Russia were two priests: Father Matthew Stadnyak, Pastor of the 
church in Lefortovo (Moscow), and Father Paul Sokolovsky of Dmitrov. 
Father Paul accompanied Metropolitan Boris to America in 1958-59. We 
were comfortably lodged in one of the quietest Moscow hotels, the “Gosti- 
nitsa Sovietskaya.” 


My first meeting with Russian churchmen took place the next 
morning when we attended the Sunday Liturgy in the vast Church of the 
Resurrection in Sokolniki in Moscow. The morning was hot and sunny 
as in Madrid or Rome. Everybody was dressed accordingly. The church 
was packed. There were over 5000 people present. We were solemnly re- 
ceived by the Pastor Archpriest Andrew Rastorguev, who informed us that 
Patriarch Alexis was elected to his throne in this church in 1945 and that 
the Conference of Heads of Orthodox Churches was held there a few years 
Later. Bishop Poemen of Dmitrov pontificated. There were numerous clergy 
in magnificent vestments and the large choir of blind people sang admir- 
ably. The venerated Ikon of Our Lady of Iberia is treasured in this church. 
A moleben was sung before it by Bishop Basil. who also preached. The 
same evening I attended the Vigil service at the church in Kuznetski. 
Over 3000 people attended and a large choir sang extremely well. The 
Pastor of the church, Fr. VWsevolod Spiller, formerly lived for several years 
in Bulgaria. His sister is the celebrated Soviet operatic singer at the 
Moscow Grand Opera. 


Bishop Basil wanted to celebrate or to attend daily services, morn- 
ing and evening, in various churches in Moscow, Leningrad and else- 
where. On Sundays, both mornings and evenings, they are packed to an 
unimaginatle extent according to standards in the West. On weekdays 
churches are rather filled for evening services, often several thousand 
are present. For the early Liturgy, there are always a large number of 
worshippers, often many hundred strong. Services are always admirably 
celebrated and singing is always superb. Practically every church has 
one or more deacons, who sing the ektenias, the Gospel, etc. as they 
ought to be sung. A highly spiritual atmosphere reigns in churches. It is 
the atmosphere of an ardent faith, true prayer and the readiness to sa- 
crifice everything for the Faith. Nowhere in the West, Greece and Ire- 
land included, did I meet anything similar. Neither Russian congrega- 
tions abroad nor vast crowds who filled Russian churches in the old 
Empire, could be compared with this manifestation. Yet, I know the 
Russian diaspora well as I left Russia at the age of 18 and I knew the 
Empire well. One feels that the early Christian Church was something 
like Moscow congregations are today. 


The majority of people whom I met in Russian churches are wo- 
men, between 20 and 40, with a fair sprinkling of men of the same age. 
Adolescents and young people are quite common, but small children are 
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much more rare. Old folk of about 60 are a minority and are quite in- 
significant at that. The bulk of believers are people born and bred under 
the Soviet regime. How they succeeded in preserving such an ardent faith 
after many years in godless schools, exposed always to the unceasing 
anti-religious propaganda, is a mystery, yet, it is a fact which causes 
one to meditate deeply on the subject. The majority of the faith- 
ful are industrial workers and there is also a fair sprinkling of 
Soviet intelligentsia, doctors. scientists, engineers. and so on. People, who 
seem to be the least religious now in Russia are the peasants. In this 
there is a curious analogy with France as conversions in Russia are 
numerous and adult baptisms are common. Conversions are far more 
numerous than apostasies. In this way, the membership of the Church 
is certainly not decreasing. What is the proportion of believers to the 
general population is difficult to say, but I should think it is distinctly 
higher than the proportion of regular churchgoers to the general popu- 
lation in the West. Yet, the latter have a large church press. schools, 
wireless, etc., at their service. 


I noticed no hostility among people towards believers or clergy. 
Quite the contrary. there is friendliness. The Soviet State is nominally 
neutral towards religion although religious propaganda is forbidden. The 
Communist party which runs the Soviet State however, is not. It is 
committed by its -rogram and pronouncements to the uprooting of reli- 
gion which is considered as unscientific and incompatible with the Com- 
munistic way of life. Some tension between the State and the Church is 
therefore unavoidable. The party strongly condemned the Austrian and 
German Socialists because they dropped their anti-religious principles 
from their program and ideology. A modus vivendi, however. is in exist- 
ence. The Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church is a 
sign of it. As I understand, this Council was created by Stalin at the 
request of the Church in order to facilitate its relations with the Soviet 
Government. This it did well. I met some members of the Council and 
had talks with them which were interesting and instructive. 


The Moscow churches which I visited are situated in Khamovniki, 
Alexeevskoe, Bryusov Lane, Ordinka Street, Donskoy Monastery, Novo- 
devichi Convent. Obuidenny Lane, as well as the Edinovertsy church in 
Rogozhskoe,—-all of them left the very best impressions upon me, clergy 
and people alike. There are at present 38 (a reliable source places this 
figure at 65 ed.) open churches in the city of Moscow itself, divided into 
three Rural Deaneries and about 180 parishes in the province of Moscow. 
The old generation of priests with the youngest reaching 70 is dying out 
fast. A new generation of clergy, those educated after 1945 in the re- 
opened Academies and Seminaries, is now replacing them. It already oc- 
cupies nearly one half of the positions. I liked and admired these young 
priests for their ardent faith, piety and prayer, and their great moral 
strength. They are surprisingly well-educated for I know clergy in about 
20 countries, Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Protestant, and none of 
them can match these priests, except perhaps in Poland. 


I attended three services celebrated by His Holiness, Patriarch 
Alexis. On 18 July, the feast of my patron, St. Sergius of Radonezh, I 
accompanied Bishop Basil to the Laura of Holy Trinity in Zagorsk, 70 
klms. from Moscow. The great Monastery, surrounded with high walls, 
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was packed with people, well over 30,000. The Divine Liturgy was cele- 
brated in four big churches by 23 bishops. The Patriarch was celebrant 
with the Metropolitan of Krutitsi Nicholas and Bishop Basil assisting in the 
ancient church of the Holy Trinity, where the relics of the holy founder, 
St. Sergius, are treasured. Syrian, Bulgarian and other non-Russian clergy 
participated. The choir of the Moscow Academy sang extremely well. 
After dinner with bishops and monks, I attended a reception in the 
Patriarchal Palace where all bishops, several archimandrites and promi- 
nent laymen were present. The Chairman of the Council for Affairs of 
the Russian Church and some of his assistants also came. After the re- 
ception I looked over the Monastery. It is beautifully kept and most care- 
fully restored. The Community is nearly 100 of which the majority of 
monks are young. The present Superior professed 24 people within 2% 
years. Although the Theological Academy and Seminary were already 
closed for the summer vacation there were still about 40 young people 
in residence. There are altogether 212 students. About 60 peopie gradu- 
ated this year. The buildings of the Academy and of the Seminary are 
excellently kept and in their present status looks palatial. The number 
of pilgrims visiting Zagorsk during the year is very large indeed. 


I also attended Patriarchal services in the present Patriarchal 
Cathedral in Elokhovo - Moscow. The Vigil Service for the feast of Our 
Lady of Kazan was most impressive. The Patriarch of Moscow and the 
Patriarch of Georgia concelebrated with several Bishops and numerous 
clergy. Large choirs sang. The cathedral was packed with a crowd of, at 
least, 7,000 people, in my judgment. Although the service lasted nearly 
five hours, the crowd never diminished. I saw several soldiers in uni- 
form among the worshippers. When the entire congregation sang, the 
impression I came out with was one of overpowering faith and strength. 
I attended services celebrated by the late Patriarch Tikhon, by the 
present Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras, services in Rome, Paris, 
Spain, Ireland with Roman Catholics, in London with Anglicans, etc., but 
I never experienced anything like this. All the latter services seem an- 
emic ty comparison. One must go back to the Early Church and to the 
ages of Faith, or to Spaniards of Reconquista to find something similar. 
The impression was even stronger during the Liturgy on 21 July. After 
Liturgy the Patriarch gave a dinner in his Moscow home which I at- 
tended. On that day Bishop Basil, whom I accompanied, was made an 
Archbishop and the Patriarch Catholicos of Georgia received the Church 
Order of St. Vladimir, as did the Emperor of Ethiopia last year. 


Moscow has changed greatly since I last saw it in 1919. Many old 
landmarks, as the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour, have disappeared, while 
the new, like the tremendous buildings of the Moscow University on the 
Lenin Hills, have made their appearance. The standard of living is rising 
fast. It is, of course, still much below that of America or Western Europe 
but it is already better as far as the masses are concerned, in quite a few 
European countries. It is of course, far above that of Asia, Africa or Latin 
America. Technical achievements are impressive. Literacy is general and 
the young are quite well educated according to the Marxist pattern. The 
present Soviet Society is strongly puritanical. Sexual morality is high. 
Pornographic literature, leud theatrical performances and films, obscene 
language, and so on do not exist. Drunkedness, widely spread only a few 
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years ago, I hardly noticed in Moscow. The system of the druzhina or 
voluntary police and people’s courts virtually destroyed it. Formerly a 
drunk was arrested by the police and fined. This was all. Nowadays, the 
druzhina or voluntary police in factories and apartment houses detain 
the delinquent and photograph him. His photo appears on the wall news- 
paper of his factory or lodgings. The delinquent then comes before a 
special court of his factory or house and is severely reprimanded and if 
he persists: he loses his job and lodgings with a notation of why he lost 
them. This is a very serious thing for anyone in the Soviet Union. Juvenile 
delinquency is fought in the same way. Criminality is going down in 
the Union in any case. Two great Moscow prisons, Butuirki and Tagan- 
ka, are now in the process of demolition, for lack of prisoners. 


I visited, of course, the Kremlin, its great churches and palaces. 
They all are beautifully kept and visited by great crowds as museums. In 
the Cathedral of Dormition, where the Russian Emperors were crowned 
and the Patriarchs buried, hardly anything has changed since I saw 
the Metropolitan of Moscow pontificate there in my childhood. The great 
Palace also has not changed, except that St. Andrew’s and St. Alexan- 
der’s Hall, are now joined providing the Supreme Soviet with its sitting 
place. The collection of celebrated ikons in Tretyakov Gallery is unique 
and attracts much attention of visitors. In the State Library I had the 
thrill of seeing the celebrated Bolshakoff collection of rare manuscripts. 


We went to Leningrad, formerly St. Petersburg, by the renowned 
Soviet Express “Red Arrow.” In Leningrad, my birthplace, we were met 
by Fr. Alexander Medvedsky, Dean of the Leningrad Cathedral of St. 
Nicholas, Archpriest M. Slavnitsky, Dean of the Holy Trinity Catholicon 
of the Laura of St. Alexander, and others. We were lodged in the old 
but comfortable Hotel Europa. Soon after our arrival we went to pay 
our respects to the Metropolitan of Leningrad. Pitirim, whom I have known 
personally for five years. He resides in the Laura of St. Alexander. The 
visit to the Laura was for me an experience in itself. I used to often go 
there during my childhood. Several of my relatives are buried there. 
One of the relatives of my maternal grandfather resided there as the 
Primate of All Russia. The Metropolitan was exceedingly kind to me 
personally. We attended the Saturday evening Vigil in the re-opened 
great church of the Holy Trinity which was full to capacity. The Metro- 
politan and Archbishop Basil con-celebrated. On Sunday I attended the 
Divine Liturgy in Holy Theophany-St. Nicholas Cathedral, one of the best 
churches of baroque Leningrad. The crowds were tremendous and in the 
lower church I saw dozens of babies baptized one after another in one 
chapel, while in another the Office for the Departed was being sung for 
several dead people. The Cathedral has 8 priests and 4 deacons on its 
staff. 


Leningrad is one of the most beautiful capitals of Europe. It lies on 
210 islands of varying size which are connected by over 600 bridges. The 
center of Leningrad is a remarkable complex of baroque and neoclassical 
buildings, of great beauty. The nearest approach to Leningrad in Europe, 
I should say, is Copenhagen. In Leningrad I visited the former Winter 
Palace, now a museum, and compared it as it was and is now. The 
white Palace chapel is now disaffected and contains collections of porce- 
lain. The great throne room has not changed much, but the throne is 
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removed to the small throne room. I visited the tombs of the Emperors 
in the church of St. Peter and St. Paul. The church, a museum, is well 
kept. There are 15 open churches in Leningrad and 50 in the province. 
They are all large. While in Leningrad we visited its Academy and Semi- 
nary. There are 170 students and 40 graduated the current year. In 
Leningrad I also met my only sister, whom I have not seen for many a 
decade. I also had the opportunity of seeing Pushkino, the former Im- 
perial summer residence of Tsarskoe Selo, where I spent many happy 
days in my childhood. 


From Leningrad we made our pilgrimage to Pskovo-Pechersky 
Monastery, 360 klms. away. We travelled by road stopping in Gatchina 
and Pskov on the way. I have not seen Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery since 
1926, when it was in Estonia, on the very border of the USSR. At the time 
I spent three summer months in the monastery. The Superior, Archiman- 
drite Alipius, a young learned monk from the Laura in Zagorsk, is now 
occupied with the restoration of old churches of this new Monastery. The 
Community doubled in number since I saw it in 1926, most of the monks 
are young and come from all parts of Russia. The pilgrims are numerous. 
They also come from all parts: from Moscow, Leningrad, Ukraine, Cau- 
casus, Siberia, Central Asia, Far North and Far East,—summer and win- 
ter alike. They crowd the churches for services, they venerate relics of 
Saints and visit the celebrated caves of the monastery, where several 
thousand people are buried over the centuries. In Pskovo-Pechersk I had 
the joy of again seeing Fr. Michael the Recluse, whom I met in Uusi 
Valamo in Finland in 1959. I described my talks with him in a _ booklet, 
which is now going from one edition to another (Published by One Church 
in 1959). Father Michael left Uusi Valamo in 1957 accompanied by five 
disciples. They settled in Pskovo-Pechersk. Father Michael was Staretz 
for a while here but now has returned to his life of a recluse. Father 
Nicholas the Blind, his successor, receives pilgrims now and directs them. 
He is a remarkable man. St. Lazarus’ House in the great monastery, sur- 
rounded with a large garden, is for me the mystical heart of the Rus- 
sian Church. Another Russian renowned spiritual director is Archiman- 
drite Peter, once a monk at Mount Athos and later a missionary in the 
Far East. He is now Confessor of the Zagorsk Community. I had a short 
talk with him and was much edified as he is certainly a holy man. 


From Leningrad we returned to Moscow. I was able to visit the spi- 
ritual centre of the Russian Old Ritualists in Rogozhskoje. Their great 
church contains a priceless collection of old Russian ikons. Mr. K. A. 
Abrikosov, Secretary to the Old Ritualist Archbishop, belongs to a well 
known Moscow family and is a highly educated man. Our last Liturgy 
in Moscow was in the church of St. Elias, near the Kremlin, followed by 
a service before the venerated Ikon of Our Lady, “Unexpected Joy.” My 
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journey to Russia was for me in many respects an unexpected joy. During 
my stay in Russia I saw His Holiness the Patriarch several times and dis- 
cussed many subjects with him. I have great respect and admiration for 
the venerable aging Pontiff. His life was and is full of manifold dif- 
ficulties. For 15 years he has guided the destiny of the Russian Church 
with wisdom and distinction. The results of his labours are evident to 
anyone who visited Russian churches, academies, seminaries and monas- 
teries. I also met Bishop Nicodemus of Podolsk a number of times and 
other Russian bishops. 


We left Moscow on a warm and sunny morning. Bishop Nicodemus 
and his assistants accompanied us to the airport. The giant Tupolev, 
Soviet jet airliner, took us into its bosom and slowly moved off. We 
climbed to 9000 meters and turned westwards flying at a speed of 900 
klms. per hour. Soon the warm and sunny Russian mainland was left 
behind. We crossed the Baltic Sea and flew over Denmark and Holland 
to Brussels. It takes barely 342 hours of flying time for the Tupolev to 
reach Brussels from Moscow. Western Europe was cold and rainy. It 
was the coldest and rainiest West-European summer since 1902, while it 
was the warmest and sunniest in Russia. 


Dr. S. Bolshakoff 





AMERICAN PRIESTS IN FRONT OF HOTEL “UKRAINA’-MOSCOW 
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THIRTY-THREE DAYS IV RUSSHA 


In August 1960, after nearly five years, I unexpectedly found 
myself making another trip, rather pilgrimage, to the Church in 
Russia. The fraternal visit to the Russian Church was made pos- 
sible by the Moscow Patriarchate and the Most Reverend Patriar- 
chal Exarch Boris, Metropolitan of the Aleutian Islands and North 
America. 

On the Feast of Holy Transfiguration (19 August 1960) I 
was one of the assisting priests at the Pontifical Divine Liturgy ce- 
lebrated by the Patriarchal Exarch, Metropolitan Boris, in the 
New York St. Nicholas Cathedral. That same evening, Archpriests 
Joseph Havriliak of Passaic, New Jersey, John Lampart of Detroit, 
Michigan, Wassil Kreshik of Bayonne, New Jersey, and I, Feodor 
Kovalchuk, of Youngstown, Ohio accompanied the Most Reverend 
Metropolitan Boris and his sub-deacon Nicholas Gontarev on the 
flight to Russia. We left via SAS Jet (Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem) from New York Idlewild International Airport at 10:53 P.M. 
New York time, and arrived in Copenhagen, Denmark, at 6:20 
A.M. New York time, Saturday, 20 August (11:20 A. M. Copenhagen 
time). There was “neither a bounce nor a jolt” during the entire 
trip. 

Because the Soviet jet to Moscow did not have a full passen- 
ger load, we were compelled to wait for another flight from New 
York which was carrying additional passengers for Moscow (a de- 
legation of Soviet tourists on their way home from the U.S.A.); so 
we did not leave Copenhagen until 11:00 A.M. (4:00 P.M. Copen- 
hagen time). 


We arrived in Moscow, at Sheremetyev International Air- 
port, at 1:30 P.M. New York time (8:30 P.M. Moscow time) some- 
what tired. The weather was cool and rainy. Getting off the Aero- 
flot jet airiiner took some time since all the passengers had to turn 
in their passports to the customs man who entered theplane and 
checked each passport before we could disembark. Once inside the 
small terminal building waiting room, we were greeted by Bishop 
Poemen of Dmitrov, Bishop Sergius of Belgorod-Dnestrovsk (Rector 
of the Odessa Seminary and Vicar to Metropolitan Boris in Odessa), 
Archpriest Michael Zernov, Priest Eugene Ashbaritsin of Lenin- 
grad, Priest Nicholas Petrov of Moscow (the latter two were to 
accompany our delegation during this visit), Boris Sergeevich Ku- 
dinkin, Alexis Sergeevich Buevsky, and others from the Depart- 
ment for External Affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate. The head 
of the External Affairs Department, Bishop Nicodemus of Podolsk, 
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was unable to meet us since he had already departed for Yaroslav 
to participate in the Liturgical celebrations commemorating the 
900th anniversary of that city. Also greeting us at the airport was 
the Canadian group from our American Exarchate who had ar- 
rived earlier in the day: Archpriest John Margitich, Victor 
Lopushinsky, Andrew Boris, and Anastasia Holden—all from Ed- 
monton, Alberta... After some further delays for a baggage check at 
the customs counter, we were driven by our hosts to the large 
new hotel “Ukraina,” which is beautifully situated on the Moskva 
river not far from the heart of the city. The 29 storey hotel was 
built in 1957 and seemed to us to be intended to take care of the 
many foreign visitors, tourists, and delegations from all over the 
world. We were assigned rooms on various floors, but we met in 
a private suite on the 6th floor for our meals. That first evening 
our hosts ordered a_ typically Russian meal (much too large by 
American standards) to welcome us to Russia. It was nearly mid- 
night when we sat down to this lenten feast. All during the Fast 
of the Dormition, whether we were in Moscow or in Odessa, we 
were on a strict lenten diet, except while traveling, when neither 
our hosts nor we could order our own meals. 


For some of us renewal of friendships made in 1955 was a 
distinct joy, while for others this was an opportunity to acquire new 
friends. We were all happy to find these brothers-in-Christ. At the 
repast we were introduced to another young gentleman, Vitaly Iva- 
novich Golubenkov, who spoke English fluently and who was to 
accompany us during our visit. We became greatly attached to 
him, for he took upon himself the burden of the delegation’s de- 
sires and material necessities and gladly served us even down to 
individual member’s wishes. Through his efforts we were able 
to see much more than was on the limited program of official 
visits and tours. Most of us were anxious to get on to seeing 
Russia, for the itinerary called for only a two-week stay. Since 
the hour was late and the following day was Sunday, some of our 
hosts, the priests, could not stay too long for an exchange of views 
and discussion. We settled ourselves in our rooms for our first 
night in Moscow. 


SUNDAY, 21 AUGUST 1960 


Perhaps we were more exhausted than we realized, for most 
of us had spent a restless night and were up early Sunday morning. 
The time change may have been a contributing factor, but the 
most important reason for our insomnia was undoubtedly our 
anxiousness to see and pray at the shrines of holy Mother Church. 
Long before the time appointed for our trip to the Holy Resurrec- 
tion Church most of us were sitting or walking about in the huge 
lobby of the hotel in our ryasons, getting acquainted with some of 
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the personnel of the hotel and meeting some of the tourists. It 
turned out that the very first person with whom I spoke was an 
Orthodox lady from London, England, Mrs. Z. G. Hugo, who was 
also going to participate in a Holy Liturgy at one of the Moscow 
churches. At about 9 o’clock our hosts, Fathers Eugene and Ni- 
cholas, both young priests, and Vitaly Ivanovich accompanied us 
to the Holy Resurrection Catholicon in the Sokolniki section of 
Moscow. 


It was a pleasure to drive through the spotlessly clean streets 
and boulevards of Moscow on Sunday morning: as in any other 
city at this hour of the day, the traffic there is light and a holiday 
atmosphere prevails. The unusually wide streets never cease to 
fascinate the visitor. We tried to absorb all the changing scenes 
as our autos sped towards the shrine of Our Lady of Iberia in the 
Holy Resurrection Catholicon. Although the weather was rainy 
and cold, our spirits were not, as our hosts frankly answered our 
endless questions and eagerly pointed out the many wonderful 
sites of the beautiful city. We saw relatively short queues of people 
lined up for milk, which is drawn to the individual’s container from 
a milk tank on wheels; on other corners we noticed the khlebnoi 
kvas* tanks, simi’ar to the milk trucks, being hauled into position 
for anticipated sales. What struck us was that no one seemed to 
push or rush to buy newspapers or milk cr kvas: rather the Mos- 
covites lined up in an orderly fashion and were quickly served with- 
out that jostling one sometimes sees at New York bargain counters, 
or even newsstands. However, we did observe in Rostov later in 
our trip that the bargain hunters at a store counter were no dif- 
ferent than their American counterparts when specials were put 
on sale. 


The Church of the Resurrection in Sokolniki,** near the 
Recreation Park, is spacious inside despite its somewhat “dainty” 
appearance from the outside. As we drove up to the doors of the 
Catholicon, we were met and ushered into the Sanctuary where 
we were offered the opportunity to con-celebrate the late Holy 
Liturgy. Unfortunately, since we had not prepared ourselves for 
participation in the celebration of the Eucharist because of the late 
hour of our arrival at the hotel and the late meal on Saturday night, 
we could do no more than pray in the Sanctuary during the Divine 
Liturgy. One exception was Father John Margitich of Edmonton, 
Canada who joined Archpriest Andrew Rastorguev, Father Vitalis 
Kalashnikov and Protodeacon Nicholas Tikhonravovy in assisting the 
celebrant Bishop Poemen. The lay delegates from Canada and a 
few other guests stood on the left kliros together with the left 
choir of the church. The celebration of the Liturgy was majestic 


*) A lightly fermented beverage made from bread. 
**) Described by us in One Church, vol. x, no. 3-4 
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: om ac ie ae 
HOLY RESURRECTION CATHOLICON, SOKOLNIKI. MOSCOW 


and impressive. We again heard the choir of blind men and 
women superbly sing the Liturgy to a church entirely filled, al- 
though not overly crowded. The summer vacations, we realized, 
and the warm season were rapidly coming to an end for the 
Moscovites, and everyone was taking the cpportunity to get out 
of the city for the last couple of week-ends available. We were as- 
sured by the pastor, however, that the early Liturgies rather than 
the late one draw overflow crowds during the summer months. 
Nevertheless, we noticed from our places in the Sanctuary that 
there were many well-dressed Russians in attendance as well as 
visitors and tourists. 

To us who had been there before, there were also memories: 
Bishop Poemen (Izvekov), consecrated in 1957, had been a gracious 
host to the American delegation in 1955 when, as Superior of the 
Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Laura in Zagorsk, he personally showed 
us his concern. The Most Reverend Bishop’s appearance itself is 
majestic and his voice and pontification are truly spiritually mag- 
nificent. He strongly resembles the celebrated Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow Augustine whose portrait adorns the Patriarchal Palace at 
Zagorsk. 

This first Liturgy in Russia made a deep and lasting im: 
pression upon our entire group. 
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After the sermon by Bishop Poemen, which was rather 
lengthy, the Pastor Father Andrew Rastorguev invited all the 
iriests to participate in a thanksgiving Moleben (Service of Inter- 
cession) at the venerated Icon of Our Lady of Lberia. It is a custom 
of long standing for travellers to Moscow to come to this shrine to 
offer prayers of thanksgiving. However, this was Sunday, and no 
doubt there were many people besides ourselves who had journey- 
ed to Moscow, so the Moleben was not the customary brief private 
thanksgiving offering but a complete liturgical service with all 
the pomp, circumstance and retinue of a bishop, co-celebrant 
priests, protodeacons, deacons, subdeacons and servers. The con- 
gregation also participated by singing the responses with us. We 
all venerated the sacred shrine of Our Lady of Iberia, placed our- 
selves under Her holy protection and felt completely refreshed 
spiritually and physically. 


In the vestry of the church we had an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the four priests of the catholicon. 
Besides Father Andrew, they are: Archpriest Father Konstantine 
Smutov, Father Sergius Vyshnevsky, Father Vitalis Kalashnikov, 
and Father Protodeacon Nicholas, who has a very fine bass voice. 

After taking leave of the Resurrection Catholicon in Sokol- 
niki we all returned to our hotel for dinner. This lasted for an 





IN THE PATRIARCHATE 
(l. to r. Fathers Nicholas Petrov, Eugene Borschevsky, Feodor Kovalchuk and John Lampart 
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hour and a half and before going to the Church of Joy to All 
Suffering for the six o’clock devotions, we went on a brief tour 
of the city. Moscow had grown enormously since our last visit. 
Everywhere one sees huge apartment dwellings built in complete 
districts with plenty of trees, wide streets, playgrounds and parks. 
We noticed that much of the construction is of the concrete and 
stone prefabricated type. The boundaries of the corporation limits 
of the city have been greatly extended and what once were villages 
many miles from the center of Moscow, today are part of the city 
and are encompassed by the outerbelt superhighway circling the 
entire metropolis. Construction is still going on at a tremendous 
pace. Five years ago when we landed by plane at Vnukovo airport, 
we drove for some time along the highway before we came to the 
city limits, but today these city limits extended almost to the air- 
port. Of course, the following of standard simple designs makes 
the present-day building program appear somewhat stereotyped, 
but the over-a'l impression is still good. 


Shortly before six we arrived at the church of which the 
dynamic Archpriest Father Michael Zernov is pastor, “Joy to All 
Suffering,” on Bolshaya Ordinka. As in the past, Father Michael's 
church seems to continue to be the “proving ground” for young 
clergy. Again we were pleased to hear the voice of the magnificent 
deacon who was a former opera singer and had been received into 
the Church just prior to our 1955 visit. The choir in the church 
is one of the best in Moscow and sings the evening devotions with 
great fervor. The relatively small Sanctuary was soon over- 
crowded with clergy awaiting the Most Reverend Metropolitan 
Boris, Bishop Sergius, Hegumen Alexander Lekhno from Odessa* 
several sub-deacons, secretaries of the Metropolitan and other 
priests. Also present was a visiting voung Roman Catholic priest 
who, after receiving blessings from the bishops, asked for and 
received permission to remain in the Sanctuary during the service. 


His Eminence the Metropolitan loves this church and, when 
he is in Moscow, never fails to celebrate before the much venerated 
wonder-working Icon of the Theotokos, “Joy to All Suffering,” 
which, as the main shrine of the temple, supplies the popular name 
of the church. 


During the Vespers portion of the Vigil, Father Zernoy 
preached one of his forceful instructive sermons and during the 
Orthros (Matins) The Most Reverend Metropolitan Boris, Bishop 
Sergius and all the clergy participated in the Akathistos to the 
Theotokos at the miraculous Icon. Each of the participating priests 
had an opportunity to read an oikos or kontakion of the Akasthistos 





*) Father Alexander was in the U.S.A. in 1958-59 with Metropolitan Boris and is Superior 
of the Dormition Monastery in Odessa. 
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WONDER-WORKING ICON 
“JOY TO ALL SUFFERING” 


and I had a chance to chant the “ecphony” in English before the 
Gospel reading. Metropolitan Boris had come to love the use of 
English in church services while in America and at every oppor- 
tunity had me chant an English ecphony even in Russia. After the 
Akathistos, Metropolitan Boris preached to an overcrowded church 
and, as usual in Russian churches, the congregation enthusiastical- 
ly thanked him with loud exclamations of “Spasibo” and “Khrani 
vas Gospod” (May the Lord preserve you). After the Divine Of- 
fices we had a brief opportunity to meet new friends, clergy of 
the Russian Orthodox Church and theological students, eparchal 
secretaries and church workers. Father Hegumen Alexander was 
planning to leave early in the morning for Odessa by car; he and 
his chauffeur were to operate it alternately so as not to waste 
time stopping for sleep since he was to meet the Metropolitan and 
his party in Odessa on Tuesday. Father Michael Zernov presented 
ach of us with a small ornate wooden box (like a jewel box), a 
picture of the miraculous shrine and a small icon of his patron 
saint, the Archangel Michael. We gratefully accepted his generous 
gifts given in the spirit of a remembrance of his brotherly love 
for us. After the wonderful spiritual experience and the uplifting 
services, we reluctantly returned to our hotel for a late supper 
and retired. 


F.S. K. 
(to be continued) 
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BHOY REVIEW 


The Origin of Russian Communism. by Nicolas Berdyaev, Ann Arbor Paperbacks, $1.65 
(first printed by Goeffrey Bles, 1937), translated from the Russian by R. M. French. 





k arl Marx disliked and distrusted Russians. He considered Russia 

economically backward, far behind Western Europe in the dialec- 
tical advance to the communist utopia. It seems paradoxical, therefore, 
that his social ideal should have been first realized in the country and 
by the people he so despised. 


In The Origin of Russian Communism, Nicolas Beryaev under- 
takes to resolve this paradox. The solution he gives is neither unexpected 
nor even original—nor should it be, since he is dealing with a historical 
situation related to a historical development with which we can all ac- 
quaint ourselves. What makes Berdyaev’s answer forceful is that in giv- 
ing it he calls to his assistance all the assets of his own background and 
philosophical insight. The former Marxist, the Russian, the philosopher 
of history and the metaphysician are united to give the western reader 
an understanding of the development of Russian communism and an ex- 
planation of its success. 


It is Berdyaev’s contention that communism, as it exists in Rus- 
sia, is a far cry from the stateless proletarian utopia confusedly er-.vis- 
aged by Marx, and that in fact its roots can all be traced back to native 
soil. Marx’s contribution is primarily that of a catalyst: orthodox marzism 
was accepted and then transformed to provide a particular direction to 
the movement of Russian history. 


If one studies the history of Russia, especially its cultural history, 
certain enduring ideas appear which characterize it and distinguisn it 
from the history of western nations. Fundamental is the Russian mes- 
Sianic idea which found its first expression in a letter from the Monk 
Filofei, Abbot of Pskov, to Ivan III toward the end of the 15th century: 


The Holy Apostolic church. under thy mighty rule, shines 
throughout the entire world more brightly than the sun. All the 
Orthodox Christian realms have converged in thine own... Observe 
and hearken, O pious Tsar, two Romes have fallen, but the third 
stands... 


The true Orthodox Christian faith was now centered in Moscow: the 
Tsar was its defender, and, through him, in Russia, the ideal of true 
kingship was to be realized—not for Russians only, but, ultimateiy, for 
all the world. 


It should be noted that the notion of Moscow as the Third Rome 
is a particularly pregnant one: it not only provides Russia with a mes- 
sianic idea and with the ideal of true kingship; it also reinforces the al- 
ready natively religious outlook of the people on the one hand, and 
provides a philosophical premise for autocracy on the other. With this 
last in mind, Ivan IV could consider the salvation of the souls of his 
people one of his prime duties, and conclude that thought as well as 
action, soul as well as body, were subject to the Tsar. 
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From Muscovy, therefore, are handed down these views, now crys- 
tallized in the notions of Mascow, the Third Rome, and of the Holy Tsar. 
It is also during the Muscovite period that Russia can be said to become 
one country—the Tartars are overthrown, the various princedoms united. 
Moscow is the national, political and religious capital, and over Moscow 
there is, at least ideally, one ruler—the Tsar. 


And so, by its visible embodiment in Moscow, a third idea finds 
expression: the idea of wholeness. It is symbolized in the word “pravda”, 
truth-and-justice, with its implication of the union of thought and action 
of which Mikhailovsky made so much. The force of this idea appears 
again and again in Russian cultural history: Berdyaev points to the 
Russians’ tendency to be absolutist, either wholly accepting a theory or 
rejecting it; but one can also find examples of the dominance of this 
idea in the Russian Orthodox requirement that to be valid dogma is to 
be accepted by the whole church, and in the Russian philosophical criti- 
cism that the West is rationalistic and abstract in its philosophy, not cor- 
siderate of the whole man. 


These three characteristically Russian ideas, messianism, kingship, 
wholeness, born in Muscovy, continue to live and, naturally, to change, 
throughout Russian history. Under Peter I, messianism, the fundamental 
idea of the three, is in abeyance, but kingship appears, as despotism, and 
wholeness, as imperialism. Messianism returns as dominant, with the 
nineteenth century, as well in the political theory of Alexander I as in 
the philosophy of the Slavophiles. The idea of wholeness is fundamental 
to Kireevsky’s epistemology, to Khomiakov’s theology and to the meta- 
physics of Soloviev; combined with the messianic idea, it is also at 
work in the total anarchism of Bakunin, the dedication of the nihilists, 
the ideals of the Narodnichestvo. Certainly, the three ideas are the bhiasis 
for the doctrine, promulgated by Count Uvarov which dominates the reign 
of Nicholas I: Orthodoxy, autocracy, patriotism. 


The Russian intelligentsia is, on the whole, a phenomenon of the 
19th century. In this collection of thinking people from different clas- 
ses is found the intellectual expression of the impact of Russia’s growing 
traffic with the West. Berdyaev sees Radishchev as the father of the 
intelligentsia, the Dekabrist uprising as providing space for its beginning. 
In the intelligentsia, starting with Chaadaev’s first Philosophical Letter, 
Russia first becomes explicitly self-conscious: the fundamental concern 
of the men and women who make up this group is for social justice, and 
for responsibility, on a national as well as on an individual scale. It is 
only natural that the group should grow more and more revolutionary: 
the idealism of 40’s gives way to the scientific nihilists of the 60’s. They, 
in turn, are followed by revolutionary movements, first social, then poli- 
tical. And, at this point, in the 90’s, Marxism makes its appearance. By 
then, so harrassed was the government by the numerous radical, ter- 
roristic groups in the country, that it paid little heed to what it deemed 
a far milder, certainly more reasonable, doctrine. 


Unfortunately, the government did not, as Berdyaev does, distin- 
guish two conflicting strains in Marx: a determinist, scientific strain and 
a messianic, religious one. The former, as such, presented no threat to 
the status quo. Although it was first to be welcomed by the intelligentsia, 
it was soon found to be impractical. The thirst for social and politicai 
change had been fired and had grown for decades, but Marxism meant 
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the worsening of the situation before any improvement could be hoped 
for: according to Marx, the proletarian revolution which would free man 
and produce the classless and stateless society could come only from the 
growing conflict between’ the proletarist and the bourgeoisie. Russia, 
although beginning to become industrialized, could hardly be said to 
have a bourgeoisie. 


For Plekhanov and for “critical” Marxists, this meant waiting. But 
many did not want to wait. And so, the other aspect of Marx was ac- 
cepted, the messianic, with its ideal of a classless society, a new, social 
man, born of the revolution. Lenin dedicated himself to hastening this 
birth and to bringing it about in a country where there was little pro- 
letariat, rather a dissatisfied, yet essentially reactionary peasantry. 


He did this, on the intellectual plane, by ignoring the materialism 
of Marx and allowing an idea to influence the dialectic of history. The 
proletariat of Russia might be small, but, as Berdyaev puts it, the idea 
of the proletariat and its role could be enormous and, properly used, 
could work miracles. Lenin, Berdyaev suggests, allowed the Narodni- 
chestvo’s myth of the people to become identified with that of the pro- 
letariat, and Russian messianism with proletarian messianism. In this 
way, Lenin “brought about the revolution in Marx’s name, but not in 
Marx’s way. The communist revolution was brought about in Russia in 
the name of totalitarian Marxism—Marxism as the religion of the people, 
but it was a contradiction of everything that Marx had said about the 
development of human society... There had taken place a Russification 
and orientalizing of Marxism.” 


To achieve his goal Lenin obviously needed forceful methods, and, 
since the situation in Russia did not coincide with the situation Marx 
had in mind for bringing about the communist society, Lenin’s methods 
had to differ from Marx’s. He could not usefully call on the proletariat 
to unite, nor did he. Rather, he turned to methods suggested by non- 
Marxist. Russian revolutionaries. The method of spreading revolution 
from akove was used by Peter I. The employment of a strong, small 
centralized group to effect a coup d’etat was suggested by Tkachev. Op- 
portunism and the identification of morality with dedication to revolu- 
tion is Nechaev’s. And Lenin demanded complete dedication, of himself 
as well as of others. 


This demand, like that for a strong, centralized organization, con- 
tinues in Russia through the Stalin era. The revolution has succeeded, 
the stateless society is not yet born: during this transitional period, the 
dictatorship necessary to bring about both must be maintained. Such a 
dictatorship is indispensible because, Lenin says, by such means people 
will become conditioned for their new roles: by coercion man will become 
the new man who will no longer need to be coerced. Marx said almost 
nothing about how to proceed after the revolution; here Lenin could not 
revise Marxist doctrine, he had to invent his own. The result is the 
Russian communism of Stalin—pride in being the first nation of the world 
to have achieved the communist revolution and started the liberation of 
mankind from the relentless materialist dialectic. 

In post-revolutionary Russia, Marxism, says Berdyaev, “itself so 
un-Russian in origin and character, assumed a Russian style, a style ap- 
proaching Slavophlism... The old consecrated Russian empire fell and 
a new one was formed, also a consecrated empire, an inverted theocracy.” 
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The messianic idea was and is the main force behind the communist re- 
volution; the ideal of kingship is realized in the dictatorship of the prole- 
tarist; the idea of wholeness fuses the people into one mass to give con- 
crete reality to the proletarian utopia, demands dedication unites not by 
communion, sobornost, but by amalgamation Pravda becomes the ubi- 
quitous application of communist theory. The _ religious. spirit of 
Russia has not left it, but it has been given a new orthodoxy, 
embracing all of life, as the old faith did, and with religious zeal 
fighting to eradicate heresy and religion. Berdyaev believes that 
the communist revolution could take place as it did and when it did 
only in Russia; Russian communism is primarily Russian, its main ele- 
ments, good and bad, come from Russia. 


And there are many good elements. Berdyaev has no objection to 
communism as such. What many peorle object to in Russian communism 
is that it destroys the person, making him into a thing: Berdyaev finds 
that capitalism does precisely the same thing. As a Christian, Berdyaev 
calls for a system of pluralist socialism, “which unites the principle of 
personality as the supreme value, with the principle of a brotherly com- 
munion of men.” In the meantime, in its social system, communism could 
be reconciled with Christianity—but this would lead to a communism dif- 
ferent from Marx’s and from that now in existence. It would be born 
not of hate of the past and of the bourgeoisie, but of love of fellow 
man. Berdyaev says little more about his own ideal society in the book, 
but one can suspect, considering his strong Kantian background, that he 
has in mind a scciety resembling Kant’s “kingdom of ends,’ where every 
man is both end in himself and means, lord and servant, except that 
Kant’s Lutheranism and ethics of duty would be replaced ty Khomiakov’s 
Orthodoxy and ethics of sobornost. 


One cannot write history without, at least subconsciously, having 
a philosophy of history. The very notion of looking for origins of Rus- 
sian communism presupposes at least temporal, historical continuity. 
Berdyaev, however, is consciously a philosopher of history. His philosophy 
is Chrisitan and apocalyptic: history, he believes, is the drama of the 
conflict between necessity and freedom, between the objective and the 
creative, and this drama has meaning only beyond itself. In other words, 
history, as history is an advance to somewhere, to a goal. But that goal which 
will be the end of history and hence the end of historical time, cannot be 
understocd in terms of historical time, any more than the beginning of 
history can be said to have taken place in historical time. The goal or 
meaning of history can only be understood in terms of metahistory, of 
eternity, and of those moments of eternity which Berdyaev calls exis- 
tential time and in which we live when we perform any creative acti- 
vity. Existential time thus coexists with and intrudes in historical time 
and breaks up its continuity. 


This philosophy lies in the background of much of what Berdyaev 
says in his book; it explains some apparent inconsistencies in the book 
and provides Berdyaev with a new dimension for the interpretation of 
his topic. Thus, from the point of view of historical time, the origin of 
Russian communism can be traced and the Russian revolution seen as 
causally related to its historical context. In this sense, Lenin can ap- 
pear as a creature of destiny, and, indeed, even the dialectical deter- 
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minism of Marxism—though not its monism—is acceptable as a theory 
of history. On the other hand, the full meaning of the Russian revolu- 
tion can be seen, for Berdyaev, only from the point of view of existen- 
tial time, or, at least, by keeping existential time in mind. All revolu- 
tion, Berdyaev tells us, is an intrusion of existential time, representing 
a break in continuity and an “inward apocalypse of history.’ “Apocalypse,” 
he said, “is not only a revelation of the end of the world and of the last 
judgment. Apocalypse is also the revelation of the continual nearness of 
the end within history itself... (In revolution) those forces triumph 
which appear irrational from a historical point of view, but which, if 
we regard them from above and not from below, indicate the judgment of 
Meaning upon the Meaningless, the action of Providence in the dark- 
ness.” And, “upon the Russian revolution, perhaps more than upon any 
other, shines reflected light of the Apocalypse.” 


In the Russian revolution and the communist state it heralded, 
Berdyaev sees both the inevitable conclusion of the Renaissance and the 
beginning of a new era. In the Middle Ages, man was liberated from 
nature and opposed to it; in the Renaissance he learned to conquer it, 
but doing so led to mechanization and to a new era, prophecied by 
Marx, when man would have to contend with a phenomenon which was 
neither man nor nature and which opposed them both, the machine. 
In the triumph of the Russian revolution man’s struggle with the 
machine has become one of life and death, for the new social man that 
the communist revolution will conceive is born in the factory and is, 
in the Russian dictatorship, reduced to a thing—not even a natural thing, 
but an artifact, an expendable automaton. History, then, viewed as the 
struggle between necessity and freedom, nature and spirit, has reached 
one of its most dramatic moments in the twentieth century. In the 
Meaning of History, Berdyaev has pointed out: “The Grand Inquisitor 
wishes to relieve men of the burden of freedom, so that they may all be 
happy. Mankind yielded to this temptation... so that mankind... might 
be delivered from the burden of its historical destiny.” 


Berdyaev’s apocalyptic interpretation of revolution in general and 
of the Russian revolution in particular will certainly not be acceptable 
to all readers. But since he explicitly uses this interpretation in only 
one chapter, and since, throughout, Berdyaev treats his material also 
from the point of view of historical time,refusal of Berdyaev’s philosophy 
of history in no way entails refusal of the book. The Origin of Russian 
Communism contains many of the faults typical of Berdyaev’s works, in 
particular repetition and questionable generalization. But it has these 
faults to a far lesser degree than any other of Berdyaev’s books that I 
have read. In its treatment of the material and in the exposition of its 
theme it is remarkable, for it speaks clearly and forcefully both to the 
layman in this subject and to the expert. Its reprinting is particularly 
welcome now, when it is being realized that we must understand Soviet 
Russia and to understand it we must be acquainted not only with its 
economic theory or its political and social doctrines, but with its philo- 
sophy generally and with its historical and cultural heritage. 


Mary Barbara Zeldin, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Hollins College, Virginia 
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Prof. S. V. Troitsky, On the Falsity of the Karlovitz Schism 
(A Critique of Archpriest M. Polsky’s book: ‘The Canonical 
Position of the Higher Ecclesiastical Power in the USSR 
and Abroad”), Paris, 1960, p. 148 (In Russian). 


ince Archpriest Polsky published his book in defense of the Kar- 

lovitz schism in 1948 it has come to be considered as an important 
source-book for Russian Church history in the post-revolutionary period. 
One may find it quoted in various books and articles. Spinka used it ex- 
tensively in his The Church in Soviet Russia (New York, 1956). Those who 
are opposed to the Moscow Patriarchate for one reason or another have 
leaned heavily on Polsky’s writings to justify their positions. As Prof. 
Troitsky points out in his foreword, Polsky’s book “is the most detailed 
apology for the Karlovitz schism.” Among the Karlovitz-‘‘Anastassyites” 
it possesses almost the authority of a “symbolical book.” 

Now, after twelve years, Professor Troitsky, who calls himself the 
“Last of the Mohicans,” i.e., the last Russian canonist of the old days, 
has set himself the task of critically examining Polsky’s book. Prof. Troit- 
sky considered it his moral obligation to expose Polsky’s work for its 
falsity and unscrupulousness. He was motivated by his desire to help 
“deliver from seduction” those who had been taken in by Polsky’s book 
as well as to possibly avert others from becoming its victims. 

Polsky had tried to accomplish two ends in his book: to prove the 
canonicity of the Karlovitz schism and the uncanonicity of the Moscow 
Patriarchate after the 29 July 1927 Declaration of Metropolitan Sergius. 
Being guided by principle that attacks is the best means of defense, 
Polsky spent the first two sections of his work showing how the Rus- 
sian Church became “uncanonical.” It is the present position of the 
Karlovitz schismatics that only they are really canonical—they are the 
faithful remnants of the Church since all the Eastern Patriarchs are in 
communion with the Moscow Patriarchate. It is in the third section of 
his book that Polsky attempts to show the canonicity of the Karlovitz con- 
venticle and the uncanonicity of all the other Russian Church groups 
abroad. Only the Karlovitz group is right—all others are wrong. 


Prof. Troitsky turns his critical eye of analysis on Polsky’s work and 
combs over its “facts” statement by statement, and chapter by chapter. He 
views all of Polsky’s “facts’’ with the scientific eye of a canonist and as an 
unbiased and objective historian. Polsky’s book is put on trial and is found 
wanting. Starting with Patriarch Tikhon, whom the Karlovitz schismatics 
pretend to “venerate,” Prof. Troitsky shows how they went along with 
the Patriarch in everything that suited them. When he issued decrees 
which they disagreed with, they considered them “mistakes,” or forced 
upon him by the Bolsheviks. Prof. Troitsky shows that Metropolitan 
(later Patriarch) Sergius’ church policies were a logical continuation of 
Patriarch Tikhon’s. He disproves the Karlovitz myth that the entire 
Russian episcopate turned against Sergius after his 1927 declaration. 
Among other Karlovitz myths which he exposes is the fable about the 
Catacomb Church, i.e., that there are “canonical” bishops and priests in 
the USSR but that they are opposed to the present ruling hierarchs and 
have gone underground. The Karlovitz schismatics, for all their show of 
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piety, are found to have based themselves upon a web of deceit and 
falsehood. Prof. Troitsky shows, moreover, the great involvement of the 
Karlovitz people with politics. They were involved with counter-revolu- 
tionary movements at their birth and sold their souls to Hitler and the 
Nazis during World War II. 

Lest any think that Prof. Troitsky’s work is simply the attack of 
one party-member on another, let this reviewer hasten to say that the 
work is a scholarly one based on an extensive knowledge of the facts. His 
critique is based on the canons of the Church. He has carefully docu- 
mented his conclusions. Prof. S. V. Troitsky is quite capable to undertake 
the task of a critical study of this Anastassyite “symbolic book.” He 
was able to personally and directly acquaint himself with the origin and 
history of that body. He lived in Serbia after World War I where the 
Karlovitz body had its original nest. Prof. Troitsky has travelled exten- 
sively (he was in America recently) and has had the opportunity to view 
the growth of the Karlovitz group in various countries. As the leading 
Orthodox canonist in the world today, Prof. Troitsky is highly respected 
by those who love the truth and greatly feared by those who subvert 
the truth. He is well-known for his battle against the rising neo-papalism 
of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate with its novel theories about ruling 
over the “Diaspora.” 

Prof. Troitsky’s bibliography shows one of the largest collection of 
materials on the subject yet assembled. He has divided it into three 
sections: (a) Sources, (b) Literature in defense of the Karlovitz schism, and 
(c) Literature opposed to the schism. He has examined and used all the 
documents bearing on the issue published by the Karlovitz people in their 
own journals. 

This book by Prof. Troitsky, published by the Patriarchal Russian 
Exarchate of Western Europe as volume three in their “Recueil d Etudes 
Orthodoxes,” should be in the hands of every Orthodox Christian who reads 
Russian and who comes into contact with clergy or laity of the Karlovitz 
schism. Prof. Troitsky’s work will cause many points of view to change 
and many works published on the post-Revolutionary Russian Orthodox 
Church to be re-written.*) 

D.F. A. 


*) Copies of Prof. S. V. Troitsky’s book may be purchased at: St. Nicholas Cathedral, 15 
East 97th Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


“SAPYBEXKHAA UEPKOBb”’ 
(lo nosoay KHurH: «Ipod. C. B. Tponukni, O HETIPABJIE 
KAPJIOBALKOFO PACKOJIA» 

IIpodeccop C. B. Tpouwukni, WHpOKO H3BeCTHbIA KaHOHHCT, 
OOUIENPH3HaHHbI aBTOpHTeT TIO KaHOHHYeCKOMY TIpaBy, B CBOeH KHH- 
re “O nenpaBae Kapaopaukoro packoJa” nozBepraeT pa3sOopy KHH- 
ry npot. M. Tloapexoro “Kanonwyeckoe nowoxweHHe BbIcUIeH Wep- 
KOBHOH BaactH B CCCP wu 3arpannuen”. 

B sToh kHure O. [loabcKHH MbITaICA AOKa3aTb ABa OCHOBHbIX 
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nOwlOKeHHA: “—- KAHOHHUHOCTb BbICWIerO yunpaBleHHA Kap.oBaukon 
opranH3aunn (3apyGexHoro Apxuepelickoro CHHOa) H HeKaHO- 
HHYuHOCTh Mockosckolt Tlarpwapxun” (C.B.T.) co BpemMeHH AeKAapa- 
unH Mutrponoauta Ceprus oT 29 nasa 1927 roxa. Ho, Kak yKa3bl- 
BaeT pod. TponukHh, “BMecTO TOrO, YTOObI CHAYa.1a OGOCHOBATb Ka- 
HOHHUHOCTL, TOH WepKOBHO! OPpraHH3alWHH, K KOTOPOH OH TIPHHae- 
wad, O. TloapeKuit,... “noapo6Ho oGcyxAAaeT BOTIPOC, KaKHM OOPa- 
30M KaHOHHYecKoOe yeTpolictBo Pycckol Llepksu, 6yATo-6bI, mpeBpa- 
TH1OCb B H€KaHOHHYecKOe”, H TOJbKO B MocaetHel 4acTH cBOeH 
KHHrH 2OKa3biBaeT (?): “KaHOHHYeCKOe yrpaBleHHe KapjAoBallkoH 
rPYNMHPOBKH H H@KaHOHHYHOCTb BCeX APYFHX PYCCKHX UeCPKOBHbIX 
oO6pasoBannit 3arpannuel.” Ovuesuano, 0. TloapckHiit no 3aMe4aHHto 
Ipod. Tponukoro pyKOBOAH.ICA NMPHHUHNOM, 4YTO HamaweHHe eCTb 
IVUWHH cnoco6 3aulHTbl. 

Heo6xoaHMOCTb aBTOpHTeTHOrO pa3s60pa KHHrH mmpoT. [lowb- 
CkOrO Ha3pedia AaBHO, HOO OHA YV Kap.1OBYaH - aHACTACHeEBLEB CAly- 
X%KHT MpPOMaraHAHbIM We1AM, CeeT 10%Kb, COO7aSHAA MOBEPYHMBbIX H 
Ma.10-OCBEOMJICHHbIX BePYIOULHX PYCCKHX .1KOeH, yBJeKan HX Ha 
rHOe@.1bHbIit TMyTb OTNaxeHHA OT Matepu Llepxsu. H npod. TponuKna, 
Kak “mocaeaqHHH M3 MOrHKaH”, — 3HAMCHHTbIX PYCCKHX KaHOHHCTOB 
cTaporo BpeMeHH, “H KaK 4eroBeK”, — MO ero CBHAeTe.IbCTByY, — 
“HMMCBLUHH B CBOC BPeMH BOSMOXHOCTb HeMOCPeACTBEHHO O3HaKO- 
MHTbCH C BOSHHKHOBeCHHeEM H HCTOPHeH KapopallKoro packowla,” OH 
C4UHTAaeT CBOHM HPaBCTBEHHbIM JOJrOM, “packpbITb HeENpaBAy H HeO- 
6pocosectHoctTb KHHrH O. [loabcKoro, H TEM MOMO4b CO6.1a3HeHHbIM 
eto H36aBHTbCH OT COO1a3Ha H MpeAOTBPaTHTb HOBbIe AePTBbI” 
(ctp. 6). HecoMHOHHO, 4TO BCAKHH OObBeKTHBHO-MbICAAULHH 4e10- 
Bek, 4HTas KHHry O. TloabcKoro, He MOr He OOPaTHTb BHHMaHHA Ha 
cCnheuHu4ecKyIO TeCHACHUHO3SHOCTb H30%KeCHHA, Ha MNOpaxKawoulyro 
HepasOOPpYuNBOCTh aBTOpa B OOpallleHHH C MaTepHalaMH H dakTaMH, 
KOTOPbIMH OH TlOJIb3yeTCA MPH H3.10%KeHHH cOObITHH. Hanpumep, 
JOKYMCHTbI, CBHCTeIbCTBYHOLIHe 0 CaMOYHHHOM OOpa3soBaHHH Kap- 
1OBauUKOrO CHHOa, Y4pexeCHHOrO BOTIpeKH 3anpeulenHio Tlatpuap- 
Xa THXOHA, COKPDITbI HAH MPHBeAeHbI HE MOAHOCTbWO, a 4YaCTHYHO, B 
TOH Mepe, B KaKOH 3TO emy BbIrodHO. JloKa3bIiBan KaHOHHYHOCTD 
Kapopaukoro Co6opa u CuHoaa, 0. Moapckni npu6eraet kK nogta- 
COBKaM, SBHOH “KH H 3aMa14YHBaHHW (paKTOB, 9TY KAHOHH4YHOCTS HC- 
K1OUaIOULHX. BO MHOPHX Cly4anX erO AOKHbIC YTBEPAKACHHA MpAMO 
IPOTHBONOAOAHDI (aktaM. BbIyMaHHble HM YTBEPAACHHA OH, TO- 
rO10C.10BHO MPHIMHCbIBaeT KAKHM HHOYIb BHIHBIM, HAH H3BeCTHBIM 
I1MWaM, 1O GOAbuIelH 4YaCTH yxKe YMePLIHM, a TO H CCbIAaeTCA, KaK Ha 
ABTOPHTeTHOe AOKA3aTeIbCTBO, Ha CBOH Ke COOCTBeHHBIe paHee HM 
HalHCaHHble CTO.Ib *Ke JDKHBbI€ MPOHSBeEAeCHHA. 

B Tex cayy4asx, Korga 0. Moapcknii mpuOeraet k Kanonam, c 
UeIblO TMOAKPeinunTb CBOH Oe3HadexKHble NOJOKCHHA, CFO MPOH3BON 
H300.1M4aeT H CFO MOBEPXHOCTHOCTb, a TO H HEBEXKECTBO B KaHOHH4e- 
CKHX BONpocax. I]pounTbiBad BCe TO, 4YeM HacbITHA 0. TloapcKHit cBow 
KHHPY, H€BOAbHO 3a2aClIbCAH BOMPOCOM: BePHT HM aBTOP B TO, 4TO 
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OH NMMWweT? HeyxeaH BCe 3TO — TO.AbKO pe3yabTaT ero OecnpocsetT- 
Horo ocaenaeHHA? ITIOBHAHMOMY 3TO He TAK. 

STO c YOEAHTeAbHOCTbN, HCKAHWUAIOWeH COMHCHHA, BCKPbIBaeT 
ek cpoeH KHHre mpod. C. B. TponukHh. OH NpHBOAHT HC4epmbiBalo- 
UulHe JOKYMCHTAJIbHbIe AaHHble, BO BCeH MOAHOTe pacKpbiBalouine 
(padbul KHHrH O. TloabcKoro, .OKHBbIe€ H3MbILIJICHHA H HeBePOATHDbIC 
YTBeEPxKAeCHHA B KOTOPOH OTBepraloTcA NpHBOAHMbIMH C. B, Tpouu- 
KHM (PakTaMH, KOTOPble NOATBBEPAKTAWTCA COAHAHBIMH AOKA3aTeJb- 
cTBaMH. On OO aH4aeT HeXOGpocoBecTHOocTb oO. [loawbcKOrO npH uc- 
NOb3O0BaHHH HM LlepKOBHbIX KaHOHOB. YMOMAHeEM Tak2Ke, YTO H3 
9TOH KHHPH 4HTATe.1b VOeaHTCA, YTO roHeHHA B C.C.C.P. Ha PycckyHo 
Ilepkopb 1922 roma H MOCTeAVIOWHX eT GOBLIN BbISBaHbI MpOBOKa- 
ILHOHHBIMH =elicTBHAMH Kap.oBaukoro VnpaBieHHaA, “CTpeMHBLLIe- 
rocd NOAYHHHTb cede Pycckyio LlepKoBb Bo BCeM MHpe BHe PpaHHil 
C.C.C.P., H vVCHIHTb roHeHHe Ha Hee B rpaHHuax C.C.C.P., “Ton 
BLI3BaTb HHTEPBeHUHW.” (cTp. 104). Takne mpedatTeibcKHe JeHCTBHA 
He €HHCTBeHHbI: Ha cTp. 109—-116 B raaBe “Kapaosaukoe BLLIY u 
Cutaep” 4ntate.ib HaHAeT HCYeEPNbIBAIOLIHe TaHHble O MpeaTe.1bCKOM 
coTpyaHHuectBe Mutponoanta Anactacua ¢c Tutaepom. 

B 3aK.1KW4eHHe OTMeTHM, 4YTO H3.10KEeHHE Npod. TpouuKoro, 
oO1alad C OAHOH CTOPOHbI NOpasHTeIbHOol CHO VOeAHTe.1bHOCTH, 

B TO *e BPEMA MOAKVNaeT VAHBHTe-IbHOH 2e.1HKaTHOCTbWO, B KO- 
TOPOH 3a4aCTVIO CKBO3HT CKOpOb XPHCTHaHHHa O 3a6.1yxKAUIeMCA 
Opate. Ecan nocaeaHHH ABIAeTCH YECTHBIM H HULVULHM MpaBAbl XpH- 
CTHAHHHOM, TO OH IIOHMeT HCTHHV H CilelaeT H3 3TOFO MpaBHJIbHble 
XPHCTHAHCKHe BbIBOAbI. JliodteH Ae C MpOAACHHOH COBECTbIO H 9TAa 
KHHra He OOpa3syMHT. 

Iletp Kpoxta 


AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM... 


PATTER MICHAEL 


RECLUSE OF UUSI VALAMO 


bg Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 


This book is an essential addition to literature on 
Orthodox Spirituality in the English language. For 
your copies write: One Church, 727 Miller Avenue, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. Price per copy, 50¢, discounts 
on bulk orders. 
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Conep>xanne “Engunon Ilepxsn” na 1960 ron 


(Ha PyCCKOM A3bIKe) 
Ne 1 — 12 
Oq@uunalbHaA 4acTb 


Asexenusa, Harpuapxa Mockosenoro nm Beea Pyen, Poareerpencioe locaanne 
Asexcua, Hlarpuapxa Moekosexoro nu speed Pyen, PoareerBenckoe Hocaanne 


Aaexcua, Harpnapxa Mockenekore mu seen Pyen, Tocaanne 

Asexens, Harpnapxa Moeekeosekoro u peed Pyen, Haexaapnoe llocaanne 

Bopnea, Murponeanta Aveyr. u Cen. AMepnkanekoro, PoareerBenekoe llocaanne 
bopuca, Murponoanta Asaeyr. un Ces. Amepukanckoro, Poareernenckoe Hoe sanue 
Bopuea, Murpoueanre Aseyr. u Ces. Amepukanenoro, Haexasuoe locsanne 


Jocuesn, Ennekona Hi Hoprerore, Iacxaapnoe Ipuserersue 
jocudesn, Enuekona Hpw lopxexoro. Poareersenenoe Hoaatpan.senue 
[nwonnenii, Apxnennekon, yaoinenne Ha DoKoil 
Banoem 12°, ) 
B Sx3aapxare: Harpaati 
Oruer Ile pemMoHTy codopa 

Hekouenne inakona A. RyManoperoro 
Honan Henwirke Murponoam Saxsatuth Codop. upor. Il. Rpexra 
0 (vie 3a { vdop 
Ornomenne Boerounwix Harpnapxos Kx Paeko.wbniKaM 
llocemenune upuxotos - Hpw bponesnk, laceetix 
lloctanienne po uremm - A. Jivnan, T. Yewnnon 
Pyronosowenne: ebm. |. Tappraa 

epam. Bacuani Curzopenuii 

akon Muxana Cyurke 


Budnnorpadua 
0 Heupasre Rapaosankoro Paekoua - upop. ©. B. Tpommnmi, I. Rpoxra 


MoautTBeHHbIH oTReN 


Akaduer mpou. IuMeny Beankomy, mpet. H. Bamanon 


CtatTbu 
Bo3sabnaenne Ch. Rpeera Toenorna 
duryprun Upeareocsamenniix Cp. Japon, npor. J. Kparupon 
06 IHsyvuennn Csamennoro Ilneanua, Fl. Bapo.tomeit 
Odanuenne Copokasernen sau, mpor. Cepruit Moaomencnnii 
Caopo Ha Poazecrso Ipecs. boropoxuubi, Apxum. Bueeapnon 
Venenue Ilpeesarou boropozmmt (Caoso Ce. Hoanna Jlamackuna) 
Yuenne Hpen. Makapua Erunerekore-nanaune na rpyau Casteimero Marpnapxa 
Ceprua. Parupoit Akopsesny 
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LlepkOBHaa *KH3Hb 
Baaqvina Jlocubed Bs Baarumope 
Baaysika Jlocudeii wp Manuecrep 
Baaguika Jlocudeii, Ilpuserctsennoe CaoBo upaxogy Bp ApHoaby no moBoxy 50 useTaa 
SHaMenatesbubli Wduzeii Murponoaura Auekcanxpa bpweeascroro . 
llocemjenue upuxojos Murponoaurom bopucom ... 
Ilacxa 1960 B Co6ope, Htw Hops, H. A. Tonvapes . 
Oceamenue Hosoro Codopa B Can @panuuccko .... 
Ilocaequni uyTb mpor. A. MexopuyKa 


ATTENTION ALL PARISHES 


COLORED PHOTO-CARDS (postcard size) of 
historic, recently renovated St. Nicholas Russian 
Orthodox Cathedral in New York City NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE for the first time since its construction sixty 
years ago. Acquire these beautiful colored repro- 
ductions of the exterior and interior of the only 
architecturally authentic Russian Cathedral in 
America. Views include the entire exterior, the 
ikonostasis, main altar, side altar, interior ikono- 
graphy, arch-ways, panoramic view of entire nave 
of the cathedral, choir-loft stained-glass windows 
and separate kiot-ikons. 


FOR PARISHES 

(quantity buying) 
Lot consisting of 600 (50 of each card) $35.00 
Lot consisting of 700 (50 of each card) $40.00 


INDIVIDUAL BUYING 
Set consisting of 15 cards 


Set consisting of 100 cards 
(including postage) 











Individual cards 10 cents each 


Parochial Councils are advised to buy in lots of 600 
or 700 in order to gain a 50 percent profit from the sale of 
these cards in their local churches. This is a fine item for 
your pamphlet rack or your candle desk. 


SAINT NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 
15 East 97th Street New York 29, N. Y. 



































